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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
OBJECT 


tablishment of a system of society based upon the common ownersnij 
\ocratic contro! of the means and instruments for producing and 
buting wealth by and in the interest of the whole community 


‘4 * >. 
: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
HE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN HOLDS 


ety as at present constituted is based upon the ownership 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist 


1 consequent enslavement of the working class, by 


e weailtn is proquced 


ety, therefore, there is an antagonism of interests 


Class struggie between those who possess Dut don 


who produce but do not possess 


< 
Re t this antagonism can be abolished only by the emancip: 
he working class from the domination of the master class, by the con 

to the comn 10n property of society of the means of production 


distribution, and their democratic contro! Dy the whole peo; 


4 That as in the order of social evolution the working class is the 
class to achieve its freedom, the emancipation of the working ISS Will in 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinction of race or se» 


5 That this emancipation must be the work of the working class itself 


6 That as the machinery of government, including the armed forces of 
the nation, exists only to conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working class must organise consciously 
and politically for the conquest of the powers of government, national and 
local, in order that this machinery, including these forces, may be converted 
from an instrument of oppression into the agent of emancipation and the 
overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and plutocratic 


F That as all political parties are but the expression of class interests. 
and as the interest of the working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the party seeking working class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party 


8 The Socialist Party of Great Britain, therefore, enters the field of 
political action determined to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon the members 
of the working class of this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the system which enscleng 

them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty may give place t0 = 

privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom 
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respects, and particularly in the direction they have indicated 
in the above quotation. 

One other matter we would draw to the reader’s atten- 
tion. A reference in the Manifesto to the introduction of 
certain measures after the workers have conquered political 
power is preceded by the following two paragraphs: 


‘“'We have seen above that the first step in the 
revolution by the working class is to raise the prole- 


tariat to the position of ruling class, to win the battle 
of democracy. 


The proletariat will use its political supremacy to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands 
of the State, i.e., of the proletariat organised as a 


ruling class; and to increase the total productive forces 
as rapidly as possible.’’ 


Thus Marx and Engels did not support the position 
taken up by the reformists, that programmes of reforms 
should constitute the demands of social democracy from 
capitalist governments, but, on the contrary, they proposed 
that certain measures should be adopted to take industry 
out of the control of the capitalists after the workers had 
obtained control of political power. Even in this direction 
it is unthinkable that a section of the population, knowing 
it was doomed, would continue to play its part in industry, 
calmly awaiting the taking away of its privileges piecemeal. 
This was one of the problems that forced Lenin and his 
associates to retreat. However, we are convinced that 
political and economic development since their day would 
have caused Marx and Engels to reconsider their attitude 
on this question. Neither of them stood still but faced the 
practical world scientifically, ruthlessly casting aside that 
which historical development had shown to be obsolete. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


February, 1948 
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THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS 


1848 AND THE BACKGROUND OF THE TIMES 


What changes have taken place in the world, and 
What a multitude of vain hopes have been buried, since a 
tiny group of relugees gathered in London a hundred years 
ago and fluny a challenge to the privileged chisses of tts 
time in the form ot the Communist Manitesto! The world 
they lived in was seething with revolt against a multi- 
tude of privileges, born out of the mixture of old social 
forms fighting to maintain their existence und the new 
ones that were undergoing «a painful birth.  Kelics of 
Feudalism, conquered in England and [rance, still weighed 
heavily on budding modern industry everywhere; machine 
production had made great strides in England, the most 
advanced country, but the hand worker still monopolised 
a considerable part of the productive process. On the 
European continent production and distribution were 
mainly carried on by the peasant, the small trader and the 
small producer, while the financial groups based upon 
trading were struggling for political influence. Large manu- 
facturing units were scarce and the working class was 
composed of a relatively small number of factory workers 
and a large number of employees of small producers and 
traders, the latter still entangled in relics of the old guild 


methods, both the good methods and the bad. This mixed : 
class of workers was itself only a small fraction of the total 
population. 


The revolutionary phrases of the time were largely the 
bitter cries of oppressed groups secking elbow room under 
despotic political systems not yet freed from feudal encum- . 
brances. It was a time when the old order founded upon 
the cleavage between lord and serf, with customary pay- 
ments and labour dues, had broken down or was in’ process | 
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and threatened to, and often did. reduce him to starvation. 
ihe anger of the worker was directed partly against 


the developing group of large capitalist employers. ‘The 


ail producers and traders of all descriptions, like the 


peasant, hung on grimly to their small properties and sank 
down nearer to ruin as they were unable to compete suc- 
cessfully with large capitalist enterprises. They wailed 
against the competition of the new industry, were crushed 
by taxation and cramping legislation, vacillated between 
support of the advocates o! democracy, sections of whom 

reatened to deprive them of their small properties, and 
support ol the governments under which their small pro- 
perties tended to disappear anyway. Allied with most of the 


" ern “mt 


yovernments was a rich finiuncial iristocracy, part of whom 
made fortunes out of government difficulties and part out of 
the new industrial developments. Supreme power rested 
with the wealthy landowning aristocracy whose power was 
based either upon old feudal estates or upon landholding 
acquired through the break-up of feudal estates. This 
class was the wielder of political power and the state was 
fashioned in harmony with its interests. It was thus the 
supreme enemy and had at times allied against it loose an 
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mass of the population was withoul either a vote or any form 


of political control of government policy. 


The maclstrom of conflicting social interests was 
reflected in conflicting social policics and in the programmes 
based upon those policies. The Irench Revolution of 1789 
had been a tremendous social upheaval which -had brought 
forth a varicty of equalitarian ideas that provided food for 


thought for generations afterwards and had an immense 





influence on ideas and on the people who were searching for 
remedies for social grievances in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The students at the « iio as universities, drawn 
mainly from classes outside the circle of the ruling faotines. 
were deeply affected by the prevailing disabilities, and their 
studies were influenced by revolt aguinst onerous conditions. 
Here and there groups of students discussed earlier histori- 
cal periods in the light of the present; they were keenly 
interested in the controversies concerning the French Revolu- 
tion and the philosophical and social ideas of the protagonists 
of that revolution. Thus the spokesmen of revolutionary 
ideas were generally students and professors at the uni- 
versities who found much in common with the views of the 
more advanced advocates coming from working-class sur- 
roundings. 

Apart from the social forces already mentioned there 
was another disturbing influence, that of nationality. The 
distribution of people into national units was far different 
then from what it is now, and Europe was wrapped up in 
struggles for self-determination that cut across the struggles 
between social classes although inspired by the economic 
development that threw up those struggles. The German- 
speaking countries were united in loose and warring con- 
federations, with Prussia and Austria wrestling for mastery. 
Italy and Hungary were subjec { states dominated bv Austria: 
Poland was split between Russia, Austria and Prussia, and 
stirred by the memory of former glory compared with pre- 
sent subjection. There were also numerous other groups 
struggling for independence from powerful neighbours. 
Patriotism, or self-determination, was therefore one of the 
vital movements that engayed the attention of budding revo- 
Jutionists, particularly those that came from the universities. 

The experience of the French Revolution weighed heavily 
upon the advocates of working-class interests who were 
active in the first half of the Nineteenth Century. To them 
a change in the basis of society could only be accomplished 
by force of arms, just as the street barricade was the general 
answer to oppression. Those who supported the Communist 
Manifesto were deeply impregnated with this view, and it 
was many years before even Marx was willing to allow that 
here and there the social revolution might be accomplished 
without an armed rising of the people. The development: 
of the means of warfare rendered obsolete the barricade 
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class assistance to relieve him of his burdens he has failed to 
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grasp the fact that he is a relic of ea r social development, 


loomed to stagger on, but whose real interest lies in the 
bolition of the very conditions that force him to struggle for 
a hard and precarious existence. This group often express: 
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ia political activity. ‘The latter was partly due to the dis- 


gold fields in distant parts of the world to 
h and disappointed workers em.- 


erates nih h ype ol Aird ny the comfort and security denied 
to them at hom«e America, which was making preat strides 
iN industrial development, and whose vast tracts of unoccu- 


pied land beckoned to the disgruntled craftsmen and dis- 
ilusioned revolutionist, also drew off large numbers of the 
politically active workers. ‘The joint authors of the Mani- 
festo, Marx and Engels, realising that the days of practi- 
cal activity had momentarily passed, withdrew from a promi- 
nent part in the working-class movement for many years; 


the one to pursuc his economic studies, and the other to enter 
a manufacturing business in order to secure his own sub- 


sistence and also to assist Marx to do likewise. The studies 


of the latter bore fruit in 1859 with the publication of the 
‘* Contribution to the Critique of Pol 
first draft of his exhaustive analysis of capitalist production, 


‘ ° , " 
tical kconomy Lhe 


’ 


which was eventually incorporated in the first volume of 
‘ Capital,’’ published in 1867. 

The preface to the ‘* Critique '’ contained in concen- 
trated form a statement of what constituted the Materialist 
Conception of History, the point of view trom which Marx 
umalysed industry and political and economic movements. 
His outline of this attitude has never been improved upon in 
depth of insight, sweep, and trenchancy, and it therefore 
merits quotation: 

In the social production which men carry on they 
-¢nter into definite relations that are indispensable and 
ndependent of their will; these relations of production 
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correspon to a definite stage of development of their 
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material powers of production. 


The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic strue- 


ture of society—the real foundation, on which rise legal 


and political superstructures and to which correspond 


consciousness. The mode of 
production in material life determines the general 
character of the social, political and spiritual processes 
of life. It is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence determines their consciousness. .\tacertain stage 
of their development, the material forces of production 
In society come in conflict with the existing relations of 
production, or—what is but a legal expression of the 
same thing—with the property relations within which 
they had been at work before. From forms of deve- 
lopment of the forces of production these relations turn 
into their fctters. Then comes the period of social revo- 
lution. With the change of the economic foundation the 
entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly 
transformed. In considering such transformations the 
distinction should always be mace between the material 
transformation of the economic conditions of production 
which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic 
or philosophic—in short ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just 
as our opinion of an individual is not based on what he 
thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period 
of transformation by its own consciousness; on the 
contrary, this consciousness must rather be explained 
from the contradictions of material life, from the exist- 
ing conflict between the social forces of 


definite forms of social] 


production 
and the relations of production. No social order ever 


disappears before all the productive forces, for which 
there is room in it, have been developed: and new higher 
relations of production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured in the womb 
of the old society. Therefore, mankind always takes up 
only such problems as it can solve; since, looking at 
the matter. more closely, we will alwavs find that the 
problem itself arises only when the material conditions 
necessary for its solution already exist or are at least 
in the process of formation. In broad outline we can 
designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal,- and the 
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modern bourgeois methods of production as so many 
epochs in the progress of the cconomic formation of 
society. The bourgeois relations of production are the 
last antagonistic form of the social process of produc- 
tion—antagonistic not in the sense of — individual 
antagonism, but of one arising from conditions sur- 
rounding the life of individuals in society; at the same 
time the productive forces developing in the womb of 
bourgeois society create the material conditions for the 
solution of that antagonism. ‘This social formation con- 
stitutes, therefore, the closing chapter of the prehis- 
toric stage of human society.”’ 


Marx had already given a brilliant example of the apph- 
eation of the materialist conception of history to current 
events in his study of French history during 1848—1852, 
which was published under the title ‘‘ The Eighteenth 
Brumaire.”’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S 
ASSQCIATION OF 1864. 


At the beyinning of the sixties the trade union movement 
in England began to wake up, and some prominent trade 
unionists formed the London Trades Council advocating the 
extension of the suffrage and political action for the purpose 
of influencing legislation in directions favourable to the 
workers; in France the laws against combinations of work- 
ing men were somewhat cased with the object of inducing 
the workers to adopt a less antagonistic attitude to the 
régime of Napoleon II], and the visits of French workers to 
England were fostered in the hope that what they learnt there 
would contribute to French industrial efficiency; in Germany 
Lassalle began the agitation that culminated in the forma- 
tion of the ‘‘ Universal German Working Men’s Associa- 
tion.’? Lassale conducted a violent agitation that made him 
one of the most spectacular figures in Germany and eventu- 
ally brought him into touch with the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Bismark. TLassalle’s agitation had a two-fold object: 
universal suffrage and state aided cu-operative production 
associations. The progress of the movement was too slow 
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for the impatient and ambitious spirit of Lassalle and he 
thought he could hasten it by meeting Bismarck and selling 
industrial peace for universal suffrage and state aid to the 
co-operatives. The evidence that subsequently came to 
light suggests that he came near achieving his purpose. How 
far ambition also moved Lassalle will never be known but his 
opponents put the worst construction on his efforts. One 
thing is certain; it was Lassalle who was mainly responsible 
for the revival of the working-class movement in Germany, 
and after he died it was mainly organisations that grew out 
of his and the German Peoples’ Party that were eventually 
united to form the German Social Democratic Party. 

At the beginning of the sixties there were meetings 
between English and French workers, mainly inspired by a 
desire to prevent the immigration of nationals into one 
country from the other during strikes; these immigrations 
were arranged by employers for the purpose of breaking 
strikes and lowering the standard of living. The Inter- 
national Exhibitions arranged by the yovernments at the 
time had enabled French and English workers to meet one 
another and confer: and so also had the international demon- 
strations that were held to protest against Russian brutality 
to the Poles which were attended by foreign refugees domi- 
ciled in London. At one of these international demonstra- 
tions, held in London in 1864, a resolution was passed in 
favour of the formation of an international working men’s 
association. Marx, who had been specially invited, emerged 
from his retirement to attend this meeting as he believed that 
at last the workers were really on the move again in a way 
that promised substantial results. A committee was formed 
to prepare the framework of the new. organisa- 
tion and Marx was appointed a member of it, 
drafting the Inaugural Address, the Rules and a 
preamble to them and, subsequently, writing most of 
the proclamations published by the International Working 
Men’s Association. The Preamble to the Rules was a brief 
and concise statement intended to define the basis of the 
organisation. It consisted of the following paragraphs: 


‘“ Considering, 


That the emancipation of the working classes must 
be conquered by the working classes themselves; that 
the struggle for the emancipation of the working classes 
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ruggie for class pt ivileges and monopolies, 


means nota str ‘ge ee 
l rights and duties, and the Olition of all 


but for equal right 
class rule; 

That the economics il subjection of the man of labour 
to the monopoliser of the means of labour, that ts the 
sources of life, lies at the bottom of servitude in all its 
forms, of all social misery, mental degradation, and 
political capone 

That the economical emancipation of the working 
classes is therefore the great end to which every politi- 
cal movement ought to be subordinate as a means: 

That all efforts aiming at that great end have 
hitherto failed from the want of solidarity between the 
manifold divisions of labour in each country, and from 
the absence of a fraternal bond of union between the 
working classes of different countries; 

That the emancipation of labour is neither a local 
nor a national, but a social problem, embracing all 
countries in which modern society exists, and depending 
for its solution on the concurrence, practical and theore- 

tical. of the most advanced countries ; 

That the present revival of the working classes in 
the most industrious countries of Europe, while it raises 
a new hope, gives solemn warning against a relapse 
into the old errors and calls for the immediate combina- 
tion of the still disconnected movements ;’’ 


According to the first rule that was adopted the Associa- 
tion aimed at ‘‘ the protection, advancement and complete 
emancipation of the working classes.’’ Here was the thin 
edge of reform. The rules gave the Central Council con- 
siderable power and this was a cause of friction later on; a 
number of those serving on this council and acting as officers 
of the Association were old members of the Communist 
League. It is significant to notice that nowhere in the 
Address, the Preamble or the Rules is there any reference to 
the common ownership of the means of production although 
there are constant references to the emancipation of labour. 
From the Communist Manifesto to the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association was a long step in years, but it was 
partly a step backward; an attempt to get a large body 
together without placing a great ‘deal of stress upon clarity 
of outlook. It was an attempt to unite workers on a pro- 
gramme that was broad enough to include those with a 
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variety of fundamentally conflicting views in the hope that 


the discussions and the struggles of the organisation would 
eventually lead to the shedding of ideas that were anti- 
working class and thus clear the outlook of the workers. 
It appears to us that Marx was unduly optimistic. The 
International only lasted eight years and the greater part of 
its time was taken up with largely fruitless and bitter internal 
strife between the anarchists, he ided by Bakounin, and those 
who advocated political action, headed by Marx. In 1872 the 
struggle ended with the expulsion of the anarchists and the 
transference of the headquarters of the Association to New 
York. This was practically the end of the International; it 
was partly precipitated by the defeat of the Paris Commune, 
established at the end of the Franco-German War in 1871. 
Marx wielded the supreme influence in the International, but 
not always in harmony with democratic procedure owing to 
his anxiety to get the workers to adopt an attitude which he 
believed was in line with their interests; the transference of 
the headquarters out of reach of anarchist influence was itself 
an admission that the workers were not yet ready to adopt a 
socialist position. The anarchists strove for a time to carry 
on an international of their own, claiming that it was the 


legitimate expression of the organisation founded in 1864, 
but the attempt petered out atter a few years. 


THE COMMUNE OF PARIS OF 1871, 


The Franco-German war raised a question that has since 
split the social democratic movement over and over again: 
the question of war. To those who claimed to base their 
views on Marxism it was a question of tactics; to those who 
did not it was largely a question of ethics and_ blind 
patriotism. ‘lo those who took their stand on the tactical 
position the attitude on a given war depended upon their 
estimate of the effect support of, or opposition to, the parti- 
cular war would have upon the devclopment of the Socialist 
movement. Lassalle and Marx had earlier held antagonistic 
views on the possible outbreak of war between France and 
Austria; Marx holding that the Napoleonic régime was a 
blighting influence on progress that might spread over 
Europe, and, consequently, a victory for France would be a 
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defeat for the progressive forces; Lassalle, on the contrary, 
held that the defeat of krance would spell the triumph of 
Russia, who would interfere on the side ot Austria, and the 
increase of the reactionary power OF inussia over the desunies 
ot kurope. When the kranco-Prussian war broke out the 
Social Democratic parties split over the attitude to adopt 
towards it; one section in Germany declared against the 
war whilst the other issued a proclamation supporting the 
German government as long as it waged only a detensive 
war against France. lhe international issued an address 
supporting the latter section and urged the social democrats 
to do all in then power to prevent the German povernment 
irom turning the war of defence into a war of olfence 
Germany was declared to be on the defensive as long as 
she did not make any territorial demands upon France; if 
she made territorial demands then it was to be declared that 
the war of detence had been turned into a war of offence— 
as if the latter were not bound to be the natural outcome 
if German arms were successful! The weakness of this 
attitude was subsequently made clear when it was revealed 
that although Napoleon had actually declared war Bismarck 
had deliberately manoeuvred him into position where he was 
compelled to do so. When account is taken of the relatively 
small number of Social Democrats at the time it seems ridi- 
culous to have expected them to have any influence on the 
direction the war would take, especially as every govern- 
ment plays upon popular ignorance by bringing torward 
irguments to show that they are resisting the heinous 
designs of an aggressor nation. 


The war went ill for France; Germany captured Napo- 
leon, two huge French armies, and finally invested Paris. A 
provisional French government was formed, ostensibly to 
carry on the war but in reality to prepare capitulation terms. 
The only armed force of any consequence left to defend Paris 
was the National Guard, a voluntary force equipped out of 
funds provided by themselves. The Government tried to dis- 
arm the National Guard and steal its cannon; it was after- 
wards found that one of the peace conditions imposed by 
Germany was the disarmament of Paris. The attempt to 
steal the cannon was frustrated and provoked a rising, the 
real motive behind which was patriotism. The Government 
slipped out of Paris to Versailles and the committee of the 
National Guard took control of affairs and prepared to 
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resist the sicgve, which was now ostensibly taken over openly 
by the Provisional Government. By decree of the Commit- 
tee of the National Guard elections were held in Paris to 
form a properly constituted government, in place of the one 
that had fled and, behind the scenes, had capitulated to the 
enemy, and in March 1871 the democratically elected Paris 
Commune took over supreme control and the defence of 
Paris; a defence that was hopeless from the beginning in 
spite of the heroism of the Parisians. Germany released 
large numbers of captured French soldiers and put them 
at the disposal of the Provisional Government at Versailles, 
and the latter attacked the Communards with — slander, 


treachery, and unbridled ferocity; the returned Soldiers, 
smarting under their recent defeats, were willing tools in 


acts of almost unbelievable brutality. After three months of 
desperate fighting, at the end with the valour of despair, the 
Commune was crushed and its partisans given up to indis- 
criminate slaughter; a slaughter that was carried on long 
after the fighting was over. Those who survived but failed 
to escape were transported in thousands, under horrible con- 
ditions, to spend years of misery in a penal settlement. 
During the siege, 
bombardment, some of the committees appointed by thx 
Commune brought in measures to improve the conditions of 
the workers that the latter had been fighting years for in 
vain. It was related that order was so far established that 
people could go about their work with a freedom that hax! 
never been known in living memory; and that women could 
walk the streets at any hour of the day or night without 
risk of molestation. Cesspools of vice were cleaned up, 
thieving and burglary disappeared, and the necessaries of life 
that were available, were evenly distributed. Unfortunately) 
the differences of opinion and uncertainty that prevailed in 
the International were reflected in the Councils of the Com- 
mune and were a considerable influence in its early defeat. 
The International issued three Manifestoes on the 
Franco-Prussian War, all of which were composed by Murx. 
The final manifesto ‘‘ The Civil War in France,’’ was an 
analysis, a defence of the Communards, and a threat, con- 
cluding with the following words: 


under the pressure of the furious 


‘ Workingmen’s Paris, with its Commune, will b 
for ever celebrated as the vlorious harbinger of a new 
society 


. 
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Its martyrs are enshrined in the great hear 
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working class lts exterminators history has 
illory from which all the 
will not avail to redeem them.” 


, , : . 
prayers OF their priest 
The fury aroused in governmental breasts by the Paris 
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Commune, and the chorus ot Calt 


Wmny that was poured 
upon it, frightened away from the International influential 
english trade union leaders; the furious persecution by the 

th government broke up the french sections, many 
nembers of which were cither killed, transported, or became 
FULTIUIVG SS, neludingy WOTkK 
who had rallied to its support. The International itself took 
over, as far as it could, the cure ol dependants and fugitives : 


mutual recriminations of the latter did not help the 


ge 
ny men of other nationalities 
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windling influence of the International, adding’ to the in- 
val slaannsel thet Best) ots , rs haves 
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BIRTH OF SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


For a long time after the Commune the movement for 
working-class emancipation was unable to raise its head in 
France. Germany fared better and the movement there 
grew, in spite of the persecution of its protagonists, until the 
followers of Lassalle uniting with those who claimed allegi- 
ance to Marxism formed the German Social Democratic 
Party at a Gotha Conference in 1875. The programme on 
which the two groups united was a mixture of reforms and 
| onom} lled forth a biting criticism 
from Marx that was afterwards published under the title of 
‘The Gotha Programme.’’ Phrases from this criticism 
were later distorted by Lenin and his associates into justi- 
fications for the tortuous policy pursued by the Bolsheviks. 

The German Social Democratic Party made such con- 
siderable progress, securing the election of members to the 
Reichstag, that it inspired the apprehension of Bismarck. In 
an effort to crush the party advantage was taken of two 


false economic doctrines, which ca 


Aa 1s 


attempts to assasinate the German [Emperor in 1878. On 
the plea that these incidents were the offspring of social 
(lemocratic agitation the press was used to stir up a Ccam- 
naign of animosity and prepare the ground for action. | In 
October, 1878, a special Bill was. passed through the Reich- 
tag outlawing the Social Democratic Party, the Rill to 


ain 
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Bill made it criminal.to hold meetings of organise in any 
form, sequestered the funds of the organisation and pro- 
hibited all its periodicals. ‘The following extracts are 
examples of the sweeping nature of the anti-Socialist laws: 

“ Societies which by Social Democratic, Sociilistic, 
or Commiunistic attempts, seck to overthrow the existing 
order of State or SOCICLY, are Torbidden. 

This applies also to societies in which. Social Demo- 
cratic, Socialistic, or Communistic attempts directed to 
the overthrow of the existing order of the State or 
society appear in a manner dangerous to the public 
peace, and especially to the concord of the different 
classes of society. 


What refers to socic ties holds equally good of com- 
binations of every kind.’ 


In spite of intense persecution and the vigilance of the 


police the Social Democratic Party, after the first few months 


of panic, managed not only to exist but also to multiply at an 


ever increasing rate. The general feeling of resentment / 


against the severity of the laws rallied thousands to their 
support who might otherwise have remained indifferent to 
their propaganda. They developed the arts of subterfuge 
to a high degree, pitting their wits successfully against the 
government ; periodicals were printed in Switzerland, and 
smuggled into Germany under the noses of police officials : 
party members in the Reichstag, who were immune from the 
provisions of the Bill as long as they did not take action 
outside their functions, were able to give considerable aid in 


various ways. But this concentration upon immediate diffi- 


culties was obtained at the expense of theoretical clarity ; 

much of the support they received was from those who had 
not grasped the implications of Socialism but wholeheartedly 
backed political and economic reforms, thus expanding the 
party on a false basis. At the 1890 clection the Social Demo- 
cratic Party polled a million and a half votes, becoming the 
strongest single party in Germany. This result convinced 
the Government of the futility of attempting to kill the move- 
ment and the anti-Socialist laws came to an end. By that 
time the party had become the strongest party of its kind in 
the world and served as a model to the similar organisations 
that were being built up in France, England, Belgium, Hol- 


land, Austria, and the United States. In England the Social 
Democratic Federation and the 
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Fabian Saciety came into 
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existence in 1883: the former claiming adherence to Marxism 
and revolutionary political ac tion in theory it not in practice, 
and the latter opposed to Marxisin and propagating the idea 
of permeating society with a leaven ol! reform ideas that 
would, it claimed, transform society. What actually has 
emerged from this agitation is State Capitalism. Later both 
these parties had a hand in the formation of a definitely 
reform organisation, the Independent Labour Party, which 
was to a considerable extent the product of the trade union 
organisation of the unskilled workers and the desire for a 
labour organisation to take the political field independent of 
the Conservative and Liberal parties. In France returned 
refugees from the Commune commenced agitation, tried to’ 
capture a trade union movement that was beginning to lift 
its head, and formed political parties claiming to be Socialist. 
One of these parties, under the leadership of Guesde and 
Lafargue, adopted the theoretical basis of Marxism but also 
added the reformist programme that was, and still is stultify- 
ing the efforts of even the most advanced Social Democratic 
parties. In the United States European immigrants had 
taken to America with them the theories, both sound and 
unsound, that flourished in the European movement. For 
a time the anarchists monopolised a good deal of the field 
until someone threw a bomb amongst the police during a 
demonstration on behalf of the eight-hour day at the Hay- 
market, Chicago, in 1886; the police, who had prohibited 
this entirely peaceful gathering, were in process of dispersing 
it with quite uncalled-for violence. The effect of the uproar 
roused by this incident, and the press campaign that followed, 
was largely responsible for the decline of the anarchist in- 
fluence in the labour movement, after which a native Ameri- 
can movement was set on foot by the growth of the Socialist 
Labour Party; out of this party the Socialist Party of 

- America and other smaller organisations developed, all of 


them afflicted with the reformist virus. 


SYNDICALISM. 


While the Social Democratic parties were in process of 
growth another movement cut across them and retarded 
their development. This was the Syndicalist movement, 
backed by the anarchists and feeding upon disillusion; Par- 
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liamentary action had not brought about any tundamenta) 
difference in the lot of the worker, in spite olf the showy 
promises, and Parliamentary leaders were deserting to the ‘ 
enemy. The Syndicalists claimed that their method would 
by-pass political apostasy and they vigorously pressed their 
claim that the General Strike was a short and sharp road to 
social salvation for the workers. Industry was to be brought 
to a standstill by workers not only refusing to work but 
also engaging in the wholesale sabotage of machinery and 
transport facilities; workers who were unwilling to partici- 
pate in the movement were to be intimidated into doing so; 
anti-military propaganda was to weaken the power of the 
army; and finally the owners of the means of production 
were to be starved into submission. For a time the move- 
' ment gained considerable support, even from leaders of the 
Social Democratic movement, but eventually the bitter ex- 
periences in strikes on a large scale forced most of the 
workers to realise that it was they who would be starved 
into submission long before the capitalists experienced the 
pinch of hunger. A general strike for a drastic object is 
foredoomed, but a general strike for some minor object might 
have a chance of success if the cost to the capitalist of con- 
ceding the object were less than the cost of a widespread 
stoppage of work. On the other hand to allow even such a 
movement to be successful is inviting its extension and might 
therefore, from the capitalist point of view, constitute a 
threat to the existence of the privileged order and hence tc 
be resisted with the utmost power on this ground alone, as 
happened in England in 1926. It may be added that if we 
, were to allow the possibility of the incredible happening and 
the workers as a whole were prepared to stop all work for 
the purpose of bringing about a social transformation then 
they could accomplish their purpose without taking this 
futile action by using their voting power with understanding. . 
It is the workers’ political ignorance that keeps them wheret 
they are and not the failure of political action. The Syndi- 
calist outlook was strongly represented at the early con- 
gresses of the second International formed in 1889 and, 
although the definitely anarchist groups were expelled froir 
it in 1896, the anarchists, as delegates of trade union bodies 
continued to seriously disturb its deliberations. 





THE ERFURT PROGRAMME OF 1891 AND 
REFORMISM. 


In 1891 the German Social Democratic Party adopted a 
new programme at its conference in Erfurt; this programme 
was subsequently known as the Erfurt Programme, and, as 
it formed the basis and defined the policy ot all social demo- 
cratic parties throughout the world from that time onward, 
we are quoting it in full: 


‘The economic development of the bourgeois 
society leads by a necessity of nature to the downfall of 
the small production, the basis of which is the private 
property of the workman in his means of production. It 
separates the workman from his means of production, 
and transforms him into a proletarian without property, 
whilst the means of production become the monopoly of 
a comparatively small number of capitalists and great 
landowners. 

This monopolising of the means of production is 
accompanied by the supplanting of the scattered small 
production through the colossal great production, by 
the development of the tool into the machine, ‘and by 
gigantic increase of the productivity of human labour. 
But all advantages of this transformation are mono- 
polised by the capitalists and great landowners. For 
the proletariat and the sinking intermediate grades— 
small tradesmen and peasant proprietors—it means in- 
creasing insecurity of their existence, increase of misery, 
of oppression, of servitude, degradation, and exploita- 
tion. 

Ever greater grows the numberof the proletarians, 
ever larger the army of superfluous workmen, ever wider 
the chasm between exploiters and exploited, ever bitterer 
the class struggle between bourgeoisie and proletariat, f 
which divides modern society into two hostile camps, 
and is the common,characteristic of all industrial lands. 

The gulf between rich and poor is further widened 
through the crises which naturally arise out of the capi- 
talistic method of production, which always become more 
sweeping and destructive, which render the general in- 
security the normal condition of society, and prove that 
the productive forces have outgrown the existing society, 
that private property in the means of production is in- 
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compatible with their rational application and full de- 
velopment. 

Private property in the instruments of production, 
which in former times was the means of assuring to the 
producer the property in his own product, has now be- 
come the means of expropriating peasant proprietors, 
hand-workers and small dealers, and of placing the 
non-workers, capitalists, and great landowners in the 
possession of the product of the workmen. Only the 
conversion of the capitalistic private property in the 
means of production—land, mines, raw material, tools, 
machines, means of communication—into social pro- 
perty, and the transformation of the production of 
wares into socialistic production, carried on for and 
through society, can bring it about that the great pro- 
duction and the continually increasing productivity of 
social labour may become for the hitherto exploited 
classes, instead of a source of misery and oppression, a 
source of the highest welfare and of all-sided har- 
monious development. 

This social transformation means the emancipation, 
not merely of the proletariat, but of the entire human 
race which suffers under the present conditions. But 
it can only be the work of the labouring class, because 
all other classes, in spite of their mutually conflicting 
interests, stand on the ground of private property in 
the means of production, and have as their common aim 
the maintenance of the bases of the existing society. 

The struggle of the working class against capi- 
talistic exploitation is of necessity a political struggle. 
The working class cannot conduct its economic struggle 
and cannot develop its economic organisation, without 
political rights. It cannot effect the change of the 
means of production into the possession of the collec- 
tive society without coming into possession of political 
power. ; 

To shape this struggle of the working class into a 
conscious and united one, and to point out to it its inevit- 
able goal, this is the task of the Social Democratic party. 

In all lands where the capitalistic method of pro- 
duction prevails, the interests of the working classes 
are alike. With the extension of the world commerce 
and of the production for the world market, the condi- 
tion of the workmen of every single lind always grows . 
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more dependent on the condition of the w orkimen in other 
lands. The emancipation of the working class 1s there- 
fore a task in which the workers of all civilised countries 
are equally interested. Recognising this the Social 
Democratic party of Germany feels and declares itself 
at one with the class-conscious work rs. Of all other 
countrics. 

Ihe Social Democratic party of Germany therefore 
contends, not for new class privileges and exclusive 
rights, but for the abolition of class rule and of classes 
themselves, and for equal rights and equal duties of 
all without distinction of sex and descent. Proceeding 
from these views it struggles in the present society, not 
only against exploitation and oppression of the wage- 
workers, but against every kind of exploitation and 
oppression, whether directed against class, party, sex, 


Proceeding from these principles the Social Demo- 
cratic party of Germany now demands— 


l. Universal, equal, and direct suffrage, with vote by 
ballot, for all men and women of the Empire over 
twenty years of age. Proportional _ electoral 
system; and, till the introduction of this, legal 
redistribution of seats after every census. Biennial 
legislative periods. Elections to take place on a 

legal day of rest. Payment of representatives. 
Abolition of all limitation of political rights, ex- 
cept in the case of disfranchisement. 

2. Direct legislation through the people, by means 
of the right of initiative and referendum. Self- 
government of the people in Empire, State, Pro- 
vince, and Commune. Officials to be elected by 
the people; responsibility of officials. Yearly 
granting of taxes. 

3. Training in universal military duty. A people's 

army in place of the standing armies. Decision on 

peace and war by the representatives of the people. 

Settlement of all international differences by arbi- 

tration. 

Abolition of all laws which restrict or suppress the 

free expression of opinion and the right of union 

and meeting’. 

Abolition of all laws which, in public or private 
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matters, place women at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with men. 


6. Religion declared to be a private matter. No 
public funds to be applied to ecclesiastical and 
religious purposes. Ecclesiastical and religious 
bodies are to be regarded as private associations 


which manage their own affairs in a perfectly inde- 
pendent manner. 
Secularisation of the school. Obligatory atten- 
dance at the public people’s schools. Education, 
the appliances of learning, and maintenance free 
in the public people's schools, as also in the higher 
educational institutions for those scholars, both 
male and female, who, by reason of their talents, 
are thought to be suited for further instruction. 

8. Administration of justice and legal advice to be 
free. Justice to be administered by judges chosen 
by the people. Appeal in criminal cases. Com- 
pensation for those who are innocently. accused, 
imprisoned, and condemned. Abolition of capital 
punishment. 

9. Medical treatment, including midwifery and the 
means of healing, to be free. Free burial. 

10. Progressive income and property taxes to meet all 
public expenditure, so far as these are to be 
covered by taxation. Duty of making one’s own 
return of income and property. Succession duty to 
be graduated according to amount and relationship. 
Abolition of all indirect taxes, customs, and other 

_ financial measures which sacrifice the collective 
interest to the interests of a privileged minority. 


For the protection of the working class the Social 
Democratic party of Germany demands— 


1. Ax etfective national and international protective 
egislation for workmen on the following bases :— 

(a) Fixing of a normal working day of not more 
than eight hours. 

(UL) Prohibition of money-making labour of child- 
ren under fourteen years. 

(c) Prohibition. of night work, except for those 
branches of industry which from their 
nature, Owing to technical reasons or reasons: 
of public welfare, require night work, 
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(d) An unbroken period of rest of at least thirty-six 
hours in every week for every worker. 
(e) Prohibition of the truck system. 

2. Supervision of all industrial establishments, investi- 
gation and regulation of the conditions of labour in 
town and country by an imperial labour department, 
district labour offices, and labour chambers. A 
thorough system of industrial hygiene. 

3. Agricultural labourers and servants to be placed on 
the same footing as industrial workers; abolition 
of servants’ regulations. 

4. The right of combination to be placed on a sure 
footing. 

5. Undertaking of the entire working men’s insurance 
by the Empire, with effective co-operation of the 
workmen in its administration.’’ 


An examination of this programme will reveal the dis- 
appearance of all pretence to revolutionary action and an 
understanding of why the Social Democratic Party lost their 
way in the bog of reform. After analysing correctly the 
trend of existing society, asserting that the social trans- 
formation can only be the work of the labouring class, that 
the emancipation of the workers will mean the abolition of 
class rule and classes themselves, and that this can only be 
achieved by the workers conquering political power, the 
analysis concludes with the statement that the Social Demo- 
cratic Party “ struggles in the present society, not only 
against exploitation and oppression of the wage-workers, 
but against every kind of exploitation and oppression, 
whether directed against class, party, sex, or race.’’ This 
lines the party up with every group that is out for some 
tin pot reform; ‘sopping up the water in an overflowing bath 
instead of turning off the tap. Hence among the reforms 
that follow are a number that could not be of any interest 
to the workers and are obviously aimed at enlisting the 
support of the peasant and small proprietor. Those that 
come under the significant heading ‘‘ For the protection of 
the working class ’’ are mainly the kind of things the worker 
fights for by trade union action, so that the Social Demo- 
cratic Party was taking to itself the functions of a trade union 
as well as those of a political party! Finally the carrying ol 
all the reforms, which would require the effort of decades, 
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would leave the workers still at the mercy of the capitalists, 
suffering poverty and insecurity whilst providing security 
and comfort for a privileged and idle class.. If the party had 
concentrated single-mindedly upon the achievement of 
Socialism, with perhaps the demand for the suffrage, instead 
of wasting most of its energics upon the fight for reforms— 
which increased in number as time passed—how different 
might have been the shape of things in Germany to-day, as 
well as in the rest of the world! 


Thus the programme, which became a model: to be 
copied by other parties, though excellent in earlier parts, 
contained the fatal flaw that was destroying the working- 
class movement for Socialism. Reforms had always blunted 
the theoretical weapon, and continued to do so _ until 
genuinely soeialist conceptions became submerged in a welter 
of reform; instead of being just steps on the’ way to the 
achievement of Socialism, as some of the theorists in the 
Social Democratic Party thought, the achievement of re- 
forms became ends in themselves, transforming and drown- 
ing the end until Socialism became identified with State 
Capitalism. Hence the progress that the Social Democratic 
parties made, instead of bringing the «achievement of 
Socialism nearer, simply organised Capitalism more effec- 
tively in the interests of the capitalist class as a whole. 


The periodical crises that occurred during the nineteenth 
century, caused by the growing productiveness of industry 
and the more effective exploitation of the workers, brought 
about periods of intense working-class dissatisfaction, which 
was generally mistaken for revolutionary fervour. At such~ 
times the workers were prepared to follow almost any group 
that promised immediate relicf for the misery that afflicted 
them. it was this uninformed discontent that swelled radical 
parties, giving a false impression of progress, and then, 
when the period of acute misery had temporarily passed, 
depleted them again. Even Marx was so far influenced by 
the resentment provoked by crisis conditions as to place undue 
reliance upon them for the building up of revolutionary feel- 
ing. The upsurge produced during and immediately after 
a war, by scarcity and onerous regulations, particularly in 
the defeated country, was placed in the same category. A 
hundred years of these conditions has helped towards dis- 
sipating the illusion, except amongst the shallow optimists ° 
who reach after short cuts to social salvation. 
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BIRTH OF THE SOCIALIS!L PARITY Ol] 
GREAT BRITAIN IN 1904. 

The twentieth century saw the beginning of the era of 
Labourism during which reform, as an end in itself, came 
into its own i1n working-class politics ; representatives of 
labour entered capitalist governments. and here and there 
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Labour governments were formed. his era also saw the 
beginning of genuine working-class revolutionary political 
parties which framed uniform principles that anchored them 
exclusively to the socialist objective, and policies that had 


the single-minded purpose of abolishing the capitalist owner- 
ship of the means of production and replacing it by common 
ownership. While the old Social Democratic parties en- 
visaged a new society in which, according to their leading 
spokesmen,, unequal privileges would still perSist, the new 
parties set out to establish a new society based on the 
principle ‘‘ From each according to his capacities; to each 
according to his needs.’’ 

In England the various radical parties united to form 
the Labour Representation Committee in 1900 for the pur- 
pose of supporting the candidature of allegedly independent 
labour candidates for Parliament as well as others who 
claimed to adopt a progressive outlook; in 1906 this com- 
mittee was converted into the Labour Party, and representa- 
tives were elected to Parliament on reform programmes, 
making apparent that its main function was to help the 
wheels of Capitalism to run smoothly- The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, while violently attacking its contem- 
poraries for their reformist policies, at the same time sup- 
ported similar reforms, strove for unity with them, and also 
engaged in political action by arrangements alternately with 
the Liberal and Conservative parties. Inside this party a 
group, which had spent years actively engaging in an 
attempt to convert it into a really revolutionary organisa- 
tion, at last had to give up the attempt in despair and leave 
the organisation to form something that would really accom- 
plish the end its members aimed at. In 1904 a new era in 
working-class politics commenced with the formation of 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain. The Object and Prin- 
ciples that were laid down by the founders of this party 
will be found printed on the inside cover of this pamphlet; 
and they have remained to this day a clear and concise state- 
ment of the basis of the organisation, admitting of ‘neither 
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equivocation nor political COMDPDromMiIses with the enemy | 
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any purpose however alluring. Here is no flirting wit! 


aha 


reforms nor false and soothing catchwords to enlist the sym- 


pathies and support of those who lack political knowledge 
but, instead, a straightforward statement of the essentials of 
the working-class position under Capitalism and the only 
road to its solution—the capture of political power by a 
working-class the majority of whose members understand 


what Socialism means and want tlt. 


Immediately after its formation the party sent delegates 
to the International Socialist and Trade Union Congress that 
was being held in Amsterdam in 1904, but the delegates 
found that the International was composed of delegations 
with a variety of non-Socialist views, and that the emphasis 
of the Congress was upon futile reform measures; they 
further found that, in spite of their protests, their position 
at the Congress was reduced to that of passive allies of the 
English reform parties in discussion and action. The report 
the delegates brought back decided the party to withdraw 
from the International until the basis of delegation to the 
latter was such that only genuine Socialist parties would be 
admitted. From 1904 until 1914 the Socialist Party, in com- 
plete independence and isolation carried on the work it had 
set its hand to of advancing Socialism as the only remedy 
for the manifold evils that afflicted the workers; pointing out 
that war was the inevitable outcome in a system of pro- 
duction that set national groups against each other in the 
pursuit of markets for the disposal of goods, the pursuit of 
sources of raw materials, and the control of trade routes to 
markets and sources of supply; that in the following out of 
these aspirations national groups were weighed down by the 
ever-growing weight of armaments that each was compelled 
to maintain. While the Socialist Party concentrated upon 
the dissemination of Socialist principles the Social Demo- 
cratic parties associated with the International wasted their 
time in futile anti-militarist propaganda, alliances with capi- 
talist parties on reform programmes, diplomatic com- 
promises, and even toyed with the idea of pursuading workers 
who neither understood nor wanted Socialism, to partici- 
pate in a general strike against war. But the increasing 
efficiency of production and the quest for means to realise 
profit eventually drove the capitalist powers to the holocaust 


of war. 
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The outbreak of war in 1914 exposed to the world the 
weakness of the Social Democratic parties, whose alleged 
Socialist aspirations were lost in the discussions, on each 
belligerent side, as to whether the war was offensive or 
defensive. All over the world Social Democratic and Labour 
parties gave their support to one or other side in a war which 
presented the spectacle of claimants to a Socialistic outlook 
slaughtering each other in an exclusively Capitalist quarrel. 
In Germany, France, and England those who had been re- 
garded as outstanding representatives of social democracy, 
and had even issued proclamations outlawing war, joined 
Capitalist governments to better ensure the victory of their 
respective national groups. Here and there were workers 


é 
who, however uninformed they may have been in their con- 
ception of Socialism, yet were sufficiently conscious that the 
war was not waged in the interests of the workers. The 
effect on them of the social democratic debacle, and persecu- 

tion by their erstwhile ‘* comrades,’’ was to drive many of : 


them to despair and apathy. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC COLLAPSE 


Long before the outbreak of the war Social Democratic 
leaders, in spite of resolutions carried by the International 
declaring that all modern wars were capitalist wars, had 
given evidence of their shakiness on the question. A ques- 
tionnaire on the subject was addressed to them by * La Vie ' 
Socialiste in 105 and the replies disclosed some curious 
ideas, including the justification of the conquest of back- 
ward groups in the interests of progress; Bebel, Bernstein, 
Vaillant, Ferri, and others supported ‘* defensive ’’ wars; , 
Lafargue and Plechanol? did not make their attitude clear } 
but appeared to be opposed to any support of war; Kautsky 
was non-commilal but could be read as supporting a ** defen- 
sive’? war; Hervé was the one outstanding exception who 
was whole-heartedly opposed to the support of any war on 
the ground that the workers had nothing to gain or lose in 

victory or defeat, vet Hervé revised his views in 1914 and 
urged the workers to join up and fight for an allied vietory! 
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While the professed Socialist parties of Europe were 
falling to pieces and revealing the frailty of their claims to 
represent the real interests of the workers there was one party 
that took its stand on the principles of Socialism, and on that 7 
ground declared its opposition to the war as a purely Capi- 
talist conflict. This party was the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. Immediately the war broke out its Executive Com- 
mittee passed a resolution decluring that anyone who sup- 
ported the war was unfit for membership of a Socialist party ; 
in the September issue of the Socialist Standard the party 
published the following Manifesto on the War: 


THE WAR 
AND THE SOCIALIST POSITION. 


WHEREAS the capitalists of Europe have quarrelled 
over the questions of the control of trade routes and the 
world’s markets, and are endeavouring to exploit the 
political ignorance and blind passions of the working 
class of their respective countries in order to induce the 
said workers to take up arms in what is solely their 
masters’ ’quarrel, and 


WHEREAS further, the pseudo-Socialists and Labour 
‘““ leaders *’ of this country, in common with their fel- ig 
lows on the Continent, have again betrayed the working- 
class position, either through their ignorance of it, their 
cowardice, or worse, and are assisting the master class 
in utilising this thieves’ quarrel to confuse the minds o! 
the workers and turn their attention from the Class 


Struggle, 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain seizes 
the opportunity of re-affirming the Socialist position, 
which is as follows: 


That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent en- 
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slavement of the working class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in Society, therefore, there is an an- 
tagonism of interests, manifesting itself as a CLASS 
WAR, between those who possess but do not pro- 
duce and those who produce but do not possess. 

That the machinery of government, including 
the armed: forces of the nation, exist only to -con- 
serve the monopoly by the capitalist class of the 
wealth taken from the workers. 





These armed forces, therefore, will only be set in 
motion to further the interests of the class who control 
them—the master class—and as the workers’ interests 
ure not bound up in the struggle for markets wherein 
their masters may dispose of the wealth they have 
stolen from them. (the workers), but in the struggle to 
end the system under which they are robbed, they are not 
concerned with the present European struggle, which 
is already known as the ‘‘ BUSINESS ”’ war, for it is 
their masters’ interests which are involved, and not their 
own, 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 
pledges itself to keep the issue clear by expounding the 
CLASS STRUGGLE, and whilst placing on record its 
abhorrence of this latest manifestation of the callous, 
sordid and mercenary nature of the international capi- 
talist class, and declaring that no interests are at stake, 
justifying the shedding of a single drop of working-class 
blood, enters its emphatic protest against the brutal and 
bloody butchery of our brothers of this and other lands, 
who are being used as food for cannon abroad while 
suffering and starvation are the lot of their fellows at 
home. 

Having no quarrel with the working class of any 
country, we extend to our fellow workers of all lands the 
expression of our goodwill and Socialist fraternity, and 
pledge ourselves to work for the overthrow of capi- 
talism and the triumph of Socialism. 


THE WORLD FOR THE WORKERS! 


August 25th 1914. The Executive Committee. 











The Party kept its promise and its attitude to the war 
was maintained from the beginning to the end, in spite of 
persecution and the numerous difficulties the membership 
experienced in carrying out its pledge under war conditions ; 
their Socialist principles served them as an effective sheet 
anchor in a world transported to the realms of jingotsm by 
the storms of war. 


THE RUSSIAN DICTATORSHIP. 


In 1917 the Bolsheviks captured power in Russia and a 
new movenient developed that darkened the workers’ vision, 
set back the revolutionary clock, and brought forth a welter 
of publications that side-stepped the struggle for Socialism 
by concentrating upon the respective merits or demerits of 
Dictatorship and Democracy, much in the way that the 
Syndicalist movement had turned up a blind alley two decades 
earlier. 


The working class was only a small fraction of the Russian 
population, the overwhelming mass consisted of peasants. 
The Russian autocracy ruled Russia in an autocratic and 
semi-feudal fashion, denying the people elementary demo- 
cratic forms; secret organisations with different outlooks 
flourished, some of which adopted the anarchist method of 
propaganda by deed, including political assassination; the 
peasants were weighed down by poverty and maddening 
regulations ; capitalist development-was hindered and profes- 
sional groups subjected to strict surveillance and the denial 


of free expression. Russia, with a poorly equipped army that ' 


had to be kept in the firing line largely by the pistols of its 
officers, was bribed to take part on the side of the allies 
though the ruling clique was divided on the subject. After 
numerous defeats and the spread of defeatist propaganda, 
dissatisfaction and despair was the cause of wholesale deser- 
tions, The court party lost influence and a_ provisional 
government of Liberals was constituted to carry on the war. 
The Bolshevik Party in alliance with the Left Social Revo- 
lutionary Party (the peasant party) seized the opportunity to 
come out with «a programme of Peace, Bread, and Land. 
This propaganda was appealing and rapidly gained ad- 
herents. Soviets of workmen, soldicrs and peasants had been 
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formed in the latter days ol the war and at first supported 
the Provisional Government against the Bolsheviks, but the 
Bolsheviks were eventually successful in gaining the Con. 
trolling power in them. By then the soviets had become a 
power alongside of the Duma (Parliament), with a far more 
popular basis, which the latter found it convenient to use op 
occasions. When the Provisional Government, on the abd. 
cation of the Czar, first took over power in March 1917 the 
Bolsheviks were demanding the calling of a Constituen; 
Assembly elected upon a democratic basis to decide the future 
constitution of Russia; later they were popularising the 
slogan z All power to the Soviets,’’ although they were stil] ‘ 
minority in them. By September the Bolsheviks had 
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become possessed of supreme power in the Soviets, and ip 
October the Central Committee of the Bolshevik party de- 
clared in favour of armed insurrection. In November the 
All-Russian Soviet Congress passed resolutions, moved by 
Lenin, in favour of the setting up of a temporary workers and 
peasants government pending the summoning of a Constj- 
tuent Assembly. The Bolsheviks rapidly consolidated their 
position, which was based on the support of the majority in 
the Soviets. When the democratically elected Constituent 
Assembly, which the Bolsheviks had all along been demand- 
ing, finally met in January 1918 the Bolsheviks used their 
newly acquired power to dissolve it as they found the majority 
of the Russian people had voted against them. The plea put 
forward for the dissolution of the Assembly was that between 
the date of the elections and the sitting of the Assembly the 
attitude of the people had changed and the Soviets repre- 
sented their outlook more closely; the change must have 
been astonishingly rapid! As soon as the Bolsheviks felt 
secure in the saddle they set about implementing their 
pledges; peace negotiations were set on foot with Germany 
and Russia withdrew from the war to get on with the inter- 
struggle. This struggle was supposed to bring about 
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the establishment of Socialism in Russia within a few short 


years, but the optimists had left the backwardness of industry 
and the people out of their reckoning. Then commenced the 
attempt to twist the Russian movement into the expression 
of the quintessence of Marxism, and the Soviet organisation 
as the form at last discovered under which the workers could 
work out their emancipation, a claim that is now in the 
museum of history along with the dictatorship of the working 
class. One fatal miscalculation was made by the Bolshevik 
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leaders, a miscalculation that revealed how out of touch they 
were with working-class political progress in Europe; they 
relied upon a revolutionary storm overtaking Europe and 
compelling European Governments to leave them alone to 
work out their plans for a social transformation in Russia. 
The vicious peace treaty that the German Government were 
able to enforce at Brest-Litovsk was the first blow to their 
hopes. Like so many exiles before them the Bolshevik 
leaders had lived largely in a world of their own, with their 
eyes fixed upon Russia and their thoughts guided by 
what was happening in that economically backward country. 

In the turmoil following the war, with the turn over from 
war to peace conditions, the Soviet idea (workers and 
peasants councils) spread widely along with the false con- 
viction that at last one country was establishing Socialism 
and it behoved workers everywhere, particularly in the de- 
feated countries, to rally round the prophets of impending 
revolution. In Germany a split occurred in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party; one section, the ‘‘ Majority Socialists,’’ ‘getting 
control of power during the strife that forced the German 
Emperor to abdicate; they proceeded to rule upon the lines of 
an orthodox Labour party with the grudging support of 
another section, the ‘‘ Independents.’’ A third section, the 
‘* Sparticists,’’ sniffing the fumes from Russia, demanded a 
more drastic reorganisation of German society ; but they were 
only a small minority. The sections came to blows when the 
minority emerged upon the streets and tried to impose their 
views by force of arms in a hopeless fight. With the assist- 
ance of the army officers of the old régime, who brutally 
murdered Karl Liebneckt and Rosa Luxembourg, the 
“ Majority Socialists ’’ crushed the ‘‘ Sparticist ’’ rising, 
and, owing to the means they adopted, sealed their own fate 
and prepared the ground for the growth of the Nazi party 
whose leading members were studying the methods adopted 
by the Bolsheviks in Russia. In other parts of Europe there 
were also brief risings after the Russian model. 

For the first few years after the first World War Rus- 
sian development and the declarations and policy of the Bul- 
sheviks formed the principal items of discussion in ‘‘ ad- .- 
vanced ’’ working-class circles all over the world, and inany 
were the sheep that were led over the precipice. Tlie con- 
troversies between supporters of Bolshevism and supporters 
of the old social democritic parties would fill volumes. Both 
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critics, apart from th, 
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rrante it the Russian upheaval was a Socialist revclution. 
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although the Bolsheviks were 


Some of the critics argued that « 
; ¢ the correct methods for bringing about the revola- 
ion in Russia, their methods were not suitable for the ad- 
countries in Europe and America where 
democratic constitutions prevailed. ithe Bolsheviks retorted 
that the democratic constitutions in question 
institutions incapable of being used by the 
for emancipation; they therefore 
urged the working-class organisations to abandon the Par- . 
liamentary struggle and concentrate, like the Russians, on 
strongly centralised organisations with ‘ enlightened ” 
leaders who should be endowed with complete power and 
authority to secure the dictatorship of the workers—then the 
slogan started *‘ Watch the Leaders ’’! The dictatorship in 
Russia was subsequently revealed to be not the dictatorship 
of the workers, nor even the dictatorship of the Bolshevik 
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With tne Claim 
were capitalist 


workers in their struggle 
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party, but the dictatorship of a small clique within the Russian, 
Communist Party that had engineered itself into power and 
hat later split into a contest between leaders after the death 


THE INFLUENCE OF BOLSHEVISM AND THE 
GROWTH OF ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
DICTATORSHIPS. 


When news of the October 1917 upheaval in Russia and 
its consequences had accumulated sufficiently to enable some 
estimate of its significance to be gathered the Socialist atti- 
tude towards it was set forth in an article in the “’ Socialist 
Standard ’’ in August 1918. In this article it was pointed 
out that owing to the backward nature of the economic con- 
ditions in Russia, and the lack of a class conscious working 
class, a Socialist revolution was out of the question in that 
country at the time, therefore that whatever the Bolsheviks 
were building up, it certainly was not Socialism. As further 
evidence of the accomplishments of the Bolsheviks accumu- 
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lated, and the shape of things in Russia wis cevenled more 
clearly, the soundness of this attitude was demonstrated, and 
the party exerted all its powers of speech and literature to 
fight the evil influence that Bolshevism was exerting on the 
working-class movement in the West. The worst features of 
this influence were the glorification of leadership, the claim 
that Russian State Capitalism wis Socialism, and the claim 
that the time for theory had passed and the time tor action, 
blind action, had come. It was a period of ill-timed revolts, 
abortive unemployed marches, futile attempts to organise 
pettifogging soviets, the propaganda of slogans in place of 
knowledge, and the strutting of impotent and empty-headed 
leaders who clothed themselves with a litthe temporary lime- 
light. All this helped to impede the budding understanding 
of Socialism and, along with disappointment at the failure ot 
ephemeral programmes to get them anywhere, drove masses 
of workers to despair and to indifference to the genuine 
Socialist message. In Italy workers, fortified with empty 
Bolshevik slogans, seized the factories in some industrial 
areas and provided the excuse for the [*ascist march on 
Rome, clearing the ground for the eventual building up of 
the Fascist Dictatorship. In Germany attacks on Parliamen- 
tary action and the glorification of naked force as the final 
arbiter helped to place the Nazi régime in power. In both 
countries a system of State Capitalism was built up some- 
what after the Russian fashion. It is also significant that the 
leaders in both countries had been connected with the Social 
Democratic movement. The supporters of Bolshevism, in 
their haste for short cuts and their thirst for power, destroyed 
all resistance to dictatorship and brought themselves down in 
their blind imitation of Russian methods. In Germany a 
Communist party that boasted millions of adherents faded 
away under the pressure of the Nazis, who borrowed their 
slogans to fight the impotence of the Social Democrats and to 
fortify their hold upon supreme power. The brutality of the 
Bolshevik leaders against internal and external opposition 
was matched in both Italy and Germany, and so likewise was 
the purging by the victorious cliques. 

The Italian and German régimes ruthlessly followed the 
principles of capitalist progress, which has been summed up 
in the phrase ** Expand or Bust.’’ Italy expanded by trying 


to build an empire for its depressed population in North and 
East Africa in the orthodox style of conquest, whilst Ger- 
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by using the jackboot to trample down op- 
position in Central European states, lhe Nazis added to 
their laurels by the fiendish cruelty of their anti-Jewish cam- 
paign, using the Jews as convenient victims to account for 
the depressed state of s« ctions of the German population such 
as small proprietors and professional groups. The British 
Empire, in olde days the first imperialist power to get off 

lenged by Imperial Germany and 
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tled accounts with their rivals in the 
first world war but economic necessity had forced them to 
assist their rivals to their feet again, and the latter had cun- 
ningly exploite a the situation. At the same time America 
had undergone a hothouse development and, although even- 
tually drawn into the world war, had suffered least economi- 


cally, finishing a creditor power with economic domination 


thought that they had se 
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lmost within its grasp. Amer ica commenced to’ forsake its 
self-sufhcing policy and look more determinedly to E urope and 


the East for sources of raw materials to supplement its own 
vast resources, and for markets to dispose of the products it 
was producing with such abundance. An attempt was made 
to enlist the willing support of American workers and to fob 
off their discontent by introducing a programme under the 
name of ‘‘ The New Deal,’’ which was only the old policy 


under a more alluring title. At the same time India and 
China were developing large-scale economic projects and 
beginning to squirm more effectively under the strain of ex- 


ternal domination. Japan, which first came on the scene as 
budding power early in the century, had expanded into a 
first-class world power, in spite of being’ set back occasionally 
by the incidence of devastating earthquakes. The efforts of 
years af intensive planning had enabled Russia, under the 
state capitalism of the Bolshevik régime, to make up con- 
siderable industrial leeway; its huge population and its trade 
relations with the advanced countries, together with the ruth- 
less exploitation of the Russian workers, bore fruit in a 
productive capacity that was fast bringing Russia up to 
Western standards in all except working conditions and the 
standard of living of its workers. The old equalitarian pro- 
paganda internally was snuffed out, religion was reinstated 
as a pillar of domination, and the soviet system disappeared 
along with freedom of speech and the segregration of the 
population into subjective hierarchies was rigidly enforced, 
Russia becoming a model of despotism. ' 
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LABOUR GOVERNMENTS AND JHE SHADOW OF 
WAR. 

The general trend of the times pointed to an inevitable 
clash between the great powers whose mutual expansion over- 
lapped each other, with Russia jockeying for a place in the 
conflagration that would best suit its own expansionist plans. 
Britain, the older and wiser brigand, tried. to serve its own 
ends by diplomacy whilst turning a blind eye to the Euro- 
pean penetration of Nazism. The latter with its violent anti- 
Communist campaign had appeared at first to be a useful 
rampart against Russia. Eventually Nazi penetration reached 
a point that inspired so much apprehension, by the control 
over markets and sources of supply it forshadowed, that 
Britain was forced to take up the challenge to the purses of its 
capitalists and make the declaration of war in 1939; but it 
did so under the time-honoured hypocrisy of its duty to assist 
a nation, Poland, that was the vietim of oppressive designs, 
although Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and the people 
of native states had already gone down with little more than 
diplomatic protests framed in language of the loftiest ideals. 

Economic depression, unemployment figures rising to the 
two million mark, and general disillusion over the real shape 
of the promised new world after the war had brought a 
Labour Government to power in England in 1924, with 
Liberal support. This government, however, acting like 
orthodox capitalist governments, tried to ease discontent by 
fiddling reforms and empty promises, at the same time eas- 
ing capitalist apprehensions by expressing its intention to use 
troops against the workers in industrial disputes. After a 
brief period of uneasy office and failure to achieve any im- 
provement in the workers’ conditions, it collapsed and was 
followed in 1926 by the trade unionists coming out on strike 
in sympathy with the miners, who were fighting a losing 
battle against the attack upon their wages. Making all due 
allowances for mismanagement and the pusillanimity of 
leaders, the general strike was extensive enough and solid 
enough industrially, and its defeat was so decisive, as to make 
clear once and for all the utter hopelessness of such a weapon 
as a means to obtain drastic alterations in the existing sys- 
tem; it was crushed without difficulty by government action, 
and the workers went back to work sullen and bitter. It 
was a contest in which the Communists cut a sorry figure, 
wailing over the failure of the leaders, their own leaders 
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do other than act as a normal capitalist government. Their 
contribution to the abolition of the war threat consisted 
solely in futile conferences to reduce the size of armaments 
they appointed a Royal Commission to recommend economies 
In government expenditure and this Commission, in an in- 
terim report, recommended, among other things, the applica- 


tion of a means test to applicants for transitional unemploy- 
ment benefit. Another body (the May Committee) was 
appointed to recommend economies in government expen- 
diture, with wider powers than the Royal Commission; this 
Committee’s report contained proposals that were f, 
more drastic as far as the workers were concerned, than 
those recommended by the Royal Commission, including a 
more ruthless application of the means test. Finally the 
Labour Party’s claims to plan Capitalism evaporated with 
the onset of the familiar trade crisis, renamed by them “ an 
economic blizzard ’’ to make it appear a new and more 
portentous apparition. The humour of the situation lay in 
the fact that it was just these ‘* economic blizzards ”’ that 
the Labour Party’s programme claimed to be able to elimi- 
nate, and it was partly for this purpose that they were 
elected to power. The second Labour Government igno- 
miniously collapsed with Cabinet discord over the way 
deal with the unemployment problem; it was suceeded by 
coalition government with a Labour Prime Minister which 
put into operation the economies recommended by the May 
Committee, including the vicious and degrading means 
test. 


By this time world conditions were rapidly deteriorating, 
unemployment in America rising to the enormous figure of 
twelve millions. Strikes against the attacks on wages an 
working conditions were occurring with depressing fh 
quency, driving the capitalists to impotent rage. In America 
the euphemistically named ‘‘ New Deal” was unable 
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stem the tide of cliscontent; in Gerniwuiy. uineder thre eine 
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had adopted the name of ** Nittionat Socialists °° to assist 
in deludingg the workers) succeeded in obitining control of 
political power, and industrial expansion and the building 
up of a powerlul army, navy and air force proceeded with 
intense concentration; in [Italy the Fascists set out upon a 
policy of Imperialism that nearly led to a rupture with Ger- 
many; in france government alter yovernment collapsed as 
the French capitalists struggled to keep their place in the 
industrial sun. Under the influence of Russia l'rench poli- 
tics was disorganised by the futile Communist propaganda 
for Popular Front governments to resist the spread of 
Fascism; in Spain the monarchy was replaced by a ** demo- 
cratic *’ régime, but the fatlure of the ** progressive ** forces 
to make any drastic reconstruction in an economically back- 
ward country left the road open for an uprising, bucked by 
Germany and Itaty, that brought the Franco dictatorship 
into powtr. Russia, meanwhile, was engaging in long-term 
plans for the building up of Capitalism and the purging from 
the administration of elements some of whom might have 
revolutionary aspirations. Gradually the old Bolsheviks dis- 
appeared from the Russiin scene under circumstances that 
remind us of the Spanish inquisition of the middle ages, and 
the Stalinist oligarchy dug themselves in, introducing: more 
und more of the orthodox capitalist features and securing 
themselves prominent positions in power politics. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR ANID THE END OF 
A DELUSION. 


By 1939 the scene had been laid for another holocaust 
of war; Germany was creeping over Europe and striving to 
secure for its capitalist class domination in the industry and 
trade of the world; Italy, with less success, was following a 
similar policy; France felt the ominous threat of its neigh- 
bour; America was pushing its way more forcibly into 
Europe and the Far East; and Britain felt that its old trade 
and industrial hegemony was fast slipping away. Germany 
had over-run Austria, Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia with 
little more than plaintive protests and hurried conferences of 
the innocuous League of Nations, and the old social demo- 
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between Dictatorship and Democrac: 
ihe outbreak ol! the war threw the Communists Into 


coniusion, at a loss to know what altitude to adopt as Russia 


had withheld its instructions. At first they declared adhesion 

to the allied cause in the fight against l*ascism, but the 
ae 

consternation produced by the league between Russia and 


Uermany compelled them to make one of their common 


somersaults in policy and they made the startling cliscovery 
hat the allies must be opposed on the ground that they were 
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vaging an imperialist war. Henceforth, tor a ume, the 
Communists did what they could to hinder the war effort 
in the interests of Russia. 

In June, 1941, Germany telt powerlul enough to fight a 
war on two fronts and throw overboard a dangerous ally, at, 
the same time opening another ficld for expansion; war 
with Russia was declared and the German army swept in. 
The Allies welcomed Russia’ into their councils with open 
arms; forgotten was the lofty struggle between Dictator- 
ship and Democracy, elevated were the ideals of the Russian 
hierarchy, and Russia became the white-headed boy of the 
Allied family. Again the unlucky Communists were thrown 
into consternation, but with blitheful spirits and brazen 
effrontery they hastened to proclaim that the war had 
changed its ideals overnight into a war against Fascism and 
they sternly admonished bewildered workers to step up the 
war effort and convert themselves into cannon fodder as 
rapidly as possible. No capitalist partisan outdid the Com- 
munists in their patriotic campaign; they urged the vigorous 
prosecution of the war and set themselves against any slack- 
ing in munition industries. Needless to say the Labour Party 
supported the war with the whole-hearted enthusiasm ol 


ignorance, and its members found places in the war cabinet. 
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At the outbreak of the war the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain re-affirmed the Socialist attitude they had taken up 
im the first World War and, as far as oppressive regulations 
would permit, carried on their unswerving opposition to the 
war and strove to spread their Socialist principles. In this 
they were joined by the companion parties in America, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand which had been orga- 
nised on identical principles shortly after the first World 
War and had been struggling to make their voices heard in 
their respective areas. Immediately after war was declared © 
in 1939 the Executive Committee of the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain issued a statement, published in the October 
Socialist Standurd reaffirming the Socialist attitude and con- 
cluding with the following statement: 


‘“* The Socialist Party of Great Britain holds that 
neither the doctrine of self-determination, which the 
Labour Party then claimed) had been violated by the 
Peace Treaties, nor the German claim for a new carv- 
ing-up of Europe, nor any other policy for settling 
minority problems and international rivalries within the 
framework of capitalism, is capable of bringing peace 
and democracy to the peoples of the world. Another 
war would be followed by new Treaties forced on the 
vanquished by the victors and by preparations for further 
wars, new dictatorships and terrorism. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain therefore 
pledges itself to continue its work for Socialism, and 
reiterates the call it issued on the outbreak of war in 
1914 :— 


‘ Having no quarrel with the working class of 
any country, we extend to our fellow-workers of all 
lands the expression of our good will and Socialist 
fraternity, and pledge ourselves to work for the 
overthrow of capitalism and the triumph _ of 
Socialism,’ ’”’ 


Throughout the whole course of the war, in the blackest 
period of bomb devastation, the Socialist Party kept its 
pledge, reiterating the Socialist message on the public plat- 
form and in its literature, pointing out that however the war 
went peace would find the workers tied fast to the chariot of 
pe wage slaves at the mercy of an idle and privileged 
class. 
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The experiences of the war are too recent to need de- 
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production the proceeds of the robbery of the working class 
of the world has raised a gigantic barrier to a reasonable 
solution of world problems. While on the one side debtor 
groups are straining to export goods.to pay for imports 
that are urgently needed, on the other side creditor groups 
are also straining to increase their exports, often of the 
same commodities, throwing world economy into chaos. One 
of the most flourishing markets today is the black market 
which battens on restrictions and is rooted in scarcity and 
the high prices that can be obtained for essential articles 
and services. Victors and vanquished alike are suffering the 
terrible effects that have accumulated out of a world that 
was given over for years to the futile destruction of war. 
Central Europe is in an appalling condition; millions of its 
population homeless, hungry, disease-ridden, living in con- 
ditions that are worse than those experienced by beasts. In 
numberless places the dustbin is the larder of the hungry, 
and the degraded occupation of begging has become part 
of the normal methods adopted by civilised people to obtai 


the means to live. 
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LABOUR TAKES UP THE CAPITALISTS’ BURDEN 
SUPPORTED BY THE COMMUNISTS. 


In England the Labour Party came into power once 
more, but this time with a sweeping majority that cut away 
its former excuses for failure. Put in to implement its pro- 
mises to plan production and distribution in a way that would 
ease the burdens of the workers by nationalisation and other 
projects, it has been forced, by its acceptance of the basis of 
Capitalism, to take up the burdens of Capitalism and to use 
its power to enforce reductions in the standard of living, 
break strikes, and step up the toil of the already over- 
burdened workers. With the forecast of harder living con- 
ditions in the future its only proclaimed remedy is appeals 
to the workers to work harder, tighten their belts, and hope 


for something a little better in the distant future when its 
hesitating steps and vacillating policy have smoothed out 
some of the wrinkles in Capitalism. A similar prospect is 


put before the workers of other countries by their respective 
governments, and dissatisfaction is manifested in waves of 
strikes. At the same time the leading powers have held 
numerous and acrimonious conferences as each tries to ob- 
tain a favourable position for its national capitalists in the 
renewed struggle for markets and sources of supply, with 
Russia claiming the lion’s share of the spoils of war. The 
first World War was responsible for that monument of 
Wenorance and impotence, the League of Nations, profes- 
sedly organised to prevent wars but serving only as a screen 
to enable them to be rationalised. ‘The last war has res- 
ponded with a similar monument, the United Nations Orga- 
nisation, which has already given evidence of its impotence; 
its only contribution to the settlement of international disputes 

: has been an outlet for windy and meaningless oratory and 
splendid feasts for international diplomats. It is not con- 
sulted by the great powers in their schemes for domination, 
simply blessing whatever has been accomplished. however 
evil it mav be, nor has it power to enforce anything con- 
trary to the wishes either of the powers inside or out- 
side of its councils. 


The Communist parties of the world suffered a tem- 
porary eclipse when, their usefulness as Russian foreign 
agents declining, the Third International of infamous 
memory was wound up; anchorless and adrift they kept 
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alive by fishing in troubled waters. In England, after sup- 
porting Labour candidates at the General Election, they 
signalised May Day 1947 by demonstrating with banners 
calling upon the workers to work harder; in France they 
added to the confusion by at one time supporting and at 
another opposing the government in power at the moment: 
in Germany, Austria, Poland and elsewhere they hinder at- 


tempts to develop any form of democracy and aid the 


imperialist designs of Russia; but everywhere thev stand on 
the doorstep whining. 


MARXISM TODAY WITH ITS PROMISE 
| OF VICTORY. 


In the welter of intrigue and power politics the pro- 
fessed Marxism of the Social Democratic parties no longer 
holds a prominent place in the world of reform. The parties 
that gave adherence to it in theory and murdered it in 
practice have almost entirely disappeared, but Marxism 1s 
still alive and offers the only correct theoretical explanation 
of the contradictions and complications of the world today 
and, at the same time, the practical solution of these prob- 
lems; a solution that can only be applied by an international 
working class understanding clearly that capitalist private 
ownership means wage slavery and common ownership 
means its abolition. 

The Communist Manifesto was a youthful production, a 
challenge to a world of privilege that had not yet hardened 
into the overwhelming sway of the capitalist class, with a 
subservient working class producing what society lives upon. 
The policy outlined was in some respects not clear, leaning 
towards leadership by a section of the population. It en- 
visaged a victorious working class making inroads on the 
possessions of the privileged groups, wresting the owner- 
ship of one industry after another from them by using con- 
trol of the state power. Finally, when private ownership 
of all the means of production has been converted into the 
COMMNOR ownership of those means the state disappears, 
having no further function to perform. These were mistaken 
views. Industry cannot be wrested from capitalist ownership 
by degrees ; the change must be fundamental, immediate 
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and complete. 


Socialism means an immediate and funda- 
mental revolution in the basis of society; the complete abo- 
lition of capitalist ownership of the means of production at 
one stroke, and its replacement by common ownership. This 
change will be catastrophic in the sense of a complete break 
and cannot be accomplished gradually. When the mass of 
the workers understand and want Socialism, and it is im- 
possible before then, the difficulties of organising production 


and distribution on the new basis will 


not present a 
problem; the workers in 


great 
the advanced countries to-day 
already perform all the tasks that are necessary to meet 
society’s needs, and the backward countries are rapidly catch- 
ing up. ‘Ihe Social Democratic parties that followed the 


disappearance of the International Working Men’s Associg- 
tion were uncritically 


wedded to the weaker parts of the 
Manifesto’s programme and eventually lost themselves in 
reform policies. Thus they were subject to upheaval by 
every new example of reform that presented a more engaging 


face to followers who had not been thoroughly impregnated 
with clear-cut socialist ideas. 


First the lack of anything 
solid accomplished by their Parliamentary representatives fur- 


nished support for those who wanted to smash up the state 
by propaganda of the deed in the interests of Anarchism; 
then for those who wanted to smash up the state by the 
general strike in the interests of Syndicalism; then for those 
who wanted to smash up the state in the interests of Bol- 
shevism; finally a jumble up of the three methods by “‘left- 
wing’’ groups in the interests of some kind of short cut that 
would side-step the workers’ slowness in grasping the mean- 
ing of Socialism. All the different forms of action that deluded 
the workers followed in the wake of the fundamental error 
in continuing on the basis of the social conditions of 1848, 
when there was a relatively small and uninformed working 
class denied the principle of organising freely, deprived of 
democratic privileges and compelled to trust in leaders with 
a better education to ‘show them the road out of the morass 
of misery. 

It is unthinkable that the harrowing experiences of the 
past have been wasted upon a working-class movement that 
has grown in volume and spread over almost the whole of 
the earth’s surface. 


It is with this confidence that we call 
attention to the principles of Marxism today. 


The industrial production and distribution of the world 
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i alone wholly unt the direst domiauia at aa 
oan. Sine » ane ‘re this does not apply the domina- 
tion 1s indirectly applied. This domination is based upon the 
subjection of the wage-labourer including those, who, under 
the title of professional and small proprietor groups, try to 
conceal from themselves the all-embracing nature of this 
domination. [he only way out of this subject condition is 
the unity of the working class in democratically constituted’ 
parties for the conquest of political power with the sole object 
of dispossessing the capitalist class of its; means of subjectior, 
and the transforming of society from one based upon the 
private ownership of the means of production into one based 
upon the common ownership of these means of production. 
This Socialist society will open to all the people of the earth, 
on an equal footing, free access to the wealth that is com- 
monly produced and its ruling principle will be from each 
according to his capacities, to each according to his needs. 
This new social organisation can only be achieved by the 
majority of the workers understanding its implications and 
relying upon themselves alone to accomplish the change. 
Not leadership but mass understanding is the condition of 
achieving Socialism, and this is one of the fundamental 
ideas contained in the Communist Manifesto, and the basis of 
its stirring wind-up: ‘‘ Working men of all lands unite, you 
have nothing to lose but your chains, you have a world to, 
win.’”’ 

Looking back over the last hundred years we can see 
how the working-class movement gradually lost touch with 
the sound fundamental ideas contained in the Communist 
Manifesto as the movement expanded, concentrating more 
and more upon, and exaggerating, the weaknesses instead 
of the strength of the Manifesto. As the movement marched 
on it degenerated into a few well-informed leaders and a mass 
of blind followers to whose blind prejudices the former had 
to pander more and more until they completely lost their own 
theoretical sincerity. It is a tragedy that has reached a 
poignant aspect in Labour governments that drill and 
dragoon the workers to their toil and poverty as effectively 
as avowedly Capitalist governments do. But the solid basis 
of Marxism has not disappeared; the development of eco- 
nomic and political conditions is forcing upon the workers 
an ever clearer understanding of the. source and the solu- 
tions of their difficulties, making them readier to appreciate 
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the truths of the Marxian outlook. A movement, still small 
it is true, has spread over the British Empire and the United 
States that will one day engulf the population of the earth. 
Its harbingers are the Socialist Party of Great Britain and 
its companion parties in the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. 
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PREFACE TO THE 1888 EDITION 


The “‘ Manifesto ’’ was published as the platform of the 
a working-men’s association, first 


“Communist League,”’ 
exclusively German, later on international, and, under the 
political conditions of the Continent before 1848, unavoidably 
a secret socicty. At a Congress of the League, held in Lon- 
don in November, 1847, Marx and Engels were commps- 
sioned to prepare for publication a complete theoretical and 
practical party-programme. Drawn up in German, in Janu- 
ary, 1848, the manuscript was sent to the printer in London 
a few weeks before the French revolution of February 24th. 
A French translation was brought out in Paris, shortly before 
the insurrection of June, 1848. The first English translation, 
by Miss Helen Macfarlane, appeared in George Julian Har- 
nev'’s “" Red Republican’? London, t850. A) Danish and 
a Polish edition had also been published. 

The defeat of the Parisian insurrection of June, 1848, 
—the first great battle between Proletariat and Bourgeoisie 
—drove again into the background, for a time, the social 
and political aspirations of the European working-class. 
Thenceforth, the struggle for supremacy was again, as it 
had been before the revoluticn of February, solelv between diff- 
erent sections of the propertied class; the working class was 
reduced to a fight for political eclbow-room, and to the posi- 
tion of extreme wing of the Middle-class Rad‘cals. Wherever 
independent proletarian movements continued to show signs 
of life, they were ruthlessly hunted down, Thus the Prus- 
sian police hunted out the Central Board of the Communis‘ 
League, then located in Cologne. The members were 
arrested, and, after eighteen months’ imprisonment, they 
were tried in October, 1852. This celebrated ‘‘ Cologne 
Communist trial’’ lasted from October 4th till November 
12th: seven of the prisoners were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment in a fortress, varying from three to six years. 
Immediately after the sentence, the League was formally 
dissolved by the remaining members. As to the ‘‘ Mani- 
festo,’’ it seemed thenceforth to be doomed to oblivion. 

When the European working-class had recovered suffi- 
cient strength for another attack on the ruling classes, thie 


International Working Men’s Association sprang up. But 
this association, formed with the express aim of welding into 
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ohe body the whole militant, proletariat of Europe an¢ 
America, could not at once proclaim the principles laid dowy 
in the ‘‘ Manifesto.’’ The International was bound to have 
a programme broad enough to be acceptable to’ the English 
Trades’ Unions, to the followers of Proudhon in France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and to the Lasselleans (a) in Ger. 
many. Marx, who drew up this programme to the satisfac. 
tion of all parties, entirely trusted.to the intellectual develop. 
ment of the working-class, which was sure to result from com- 
bined action and mutual discussion. The very events and 
vicissitudes of the struggle against Capital, the defeats even 
more than the victories, could not help bringing home to 
men’s minds the insufficiency of their various favourite nos- 
trums, and preparing the way for a more complete insight 
into the true conditions of working-class emancipation. -And 
Marx was right. The International, on its breaking up in 
1874, left the workers quite different men from what it had 
found them in 1864. Proudhonism in France, Lassalleanism 
in Germany were dying out, and even the Conservative 
English Trades’ Unions, though most of them had long since 
severed their connexion with the international, were gradually 
advancing towards that point at which, last year at Swansea, 
their President could say- in thcir name ‘‘ Continental 
Socialism has lost its terrors for us.’’ In fact: the principles 
of the ‘‘- Manifesto ’’ had made considerable headway among 
the working men of all countries. 

The Manifesto itself thus came to the front again. The 
German text had been, since 1850, reprinted several times 
in Switzerland, England and America. In 1872, it was trans- 
lated into English in New York, where the translation was 
published in “‘ Woodhull and Claflin's Weekly.’’ From this 
English version, a French one was made in ‘‘ Le Socialiste " 
of New York. Since then at least two more English transla- 
tions, more or less multilated, have been brought out in 
America, and one of them has been reprinted in England. 
The first Russian translation, made by Bakounine, was pub- 
lished at Herzen’s ‘‘ Kolokol ”’ office in Geneva, about 1863: 








be a disciple of Marx, and, as such 


: i , Stood on th 
TT Manifesto.”’ But in his public agi e ground of the 


(2) Lassalle personally, to us, always acknowledged himself to 
tati 8 
beyond demanding co ion, 1862 64, 


he did not go 
credit. “operative workshops supported by State 
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ue second mlic, by the lero Vera Zasulitch, tise i (seneva, 
1882. A new Danish edition is to be found in ‘' Soctaldemok- 
ratisk Bibliothek,’’ Copenhagen, 1885; a fresh French trans- 
lation in ‘‘ Le Socialiste,’’ Paris 1886. From this latter a 
Spanish version was prepared and published in Madrid, 1886. 


The German reprints are not to be counted, there have been 
twelve’ altogether at the least. 


An Armenian translation, 
which was to be published in Constantinople some months ago, 


did not see the light, 1 am told, because the publisher was 
afraid of bringing out a book with the name of Marx on it, 
while the translator declined to call it his own production. 


Of further translations into other languages | have heard, but 
have not seen them. 


Thus the history of the Manifesto re- 
fects, to a great cxtent, the history of the modern working- 


class movement; at present it is undoubtedly the most wide- 
spread, the most internatronal production of all Socialist 
Literature, the common platform acknowledged by millions 
of working men from Siberia io California. 


Yet, when it was written, we could not have called it a 
Suvctalist Manifesto. By Socialists, in 1847, were under- 
stood, on the one hand, the adherents of the various Utopian — 
systems: Owenites in England, Fourierists in France, both 
ot them already reduced to the position of mere sects, and 
gradually dying out; on the other hand, the most multifarious 
social quacks, who, by all manners of tinkering, professed to 
redress, without any danger to capital and profit, all sorts 
of social grievances—in both cases men outside the working 
class movement, and looking rather to the ‘* educated 
classes for support. Whatever portion of the working class 
had become convinced of the insufficiency of mere political 
revolutions, and had proclaimed the necessity of a total social 
change, that portion, then, called itself Communist. It was 
a crude, rough-hewn, purely instinctive sort of Communism; 
still, it touched the cardinal point and was powerful enough 
amongst the working class to produce the Utopian Commun- 
ism, in France, of Cabet, and in Germany, of Weitling. 


Thus, Socialism was, in 1847, a middle-class movement, 
Communism a working-class movement. Socialism was, on 
the Continent at least, ‘‘ respectable *’; Communism was the 
very opposite. And as our notion, from the very beginning, 


was that ‘‘ the emancipation of the working class must be 
the act of the working class itself,’’ there could be no doubt 
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ae tdsnee Of the two names we must take. Moreover 
Wades since, been far from repudiating it, aie 
| he Manifesto *' being our joint production, l consi 
myself bound to state tha he f a consider 
hich £ sie it the Llundamental Proposition 
iis" ee ses its nucleus, belongs to Marx. That Proposition 
is: that in every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange, and the social organise. 
: : 5 adlsé 
t1on necessarily following from it, form the basis upon which 
is built up, and from which alone can be explained, the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch; that con. 
sequently the whole history of mankind (since the dissolution 
of primitive tribal society, holding land in common owner. 
ship) has been a history of class struggles, contests between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that 
the history of these class struggles form a series of evolution 
in which, now-a-days, a stage has been reached where the 
exploited and oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain 
its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling 
class—the bourgeoisie—without, at the same time, and once 
and for all emancipating society at large from all exploita- 
tion, oppression, Class-distinctions and class-struggles. 
This proposition which, in my opinon, is destined to do 
for history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, 
both of us. had been gradually approaching for some years 
before 1845. How far I had independently progressed to- 
wards it, is best shown by my “ Condition of the Working 
Class in Engind.’'(b) But when I again met Marx at 
Brussels. in spring, 1845, he had it ready worked out, anil 
put it before me, in terms almost as clear as those in which 
1 have stated it here. 
From our joint preface to the German cdicion of 1872, | 
quote the following: 
‘* However much the state of things may have altered 
during the last 25 years, the general principles laid down in 
this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct to-day as ever. 
Here and there some detail might be improved. The 
eee ner onion of the principles will depend, as the 
, everywhere and at all times, on the 
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historical conditions for the time being existing, and, for 


that reason, no special stress is laid on the revolutionary 
measures proposed at the end of Section Il. That passage 
would, in many respects, be very differently worded to-day. 
In view of the gigantic strides of 


1848, and of 


Modern Industry since 
the 


improved and extended 
organisation of the working-class, in view of the practical 
experience gained, first in the February revolution, and then, 
still more, in the Paris Commune, where the proletariat for 
the first tune held political power for two whole months, 
this programme has in some details become antiquated. One 
thing especially was proved by 


accompanving 


the Commune, viz., that 
‘ the working-class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 
State machinery, and wield it for its own purposes.’’ (See 
* The Civil War in France; Address of the General Council 
of the International Working: men’s Association, 


> 


London, 
Truelove, 1871, p. 15, where this point is further developed), 
Further, it is self-evident, 


that the criticisin of socialist 
literature is deficient in relation to the present time, because 


it comes down only to 1847; also, that the remarks on the 
relation of the Communists to the various opposition-parties 
(Section 1V.), although in principle stili correct, yet in prac- 
tice are antiquated, because the political situation has been 
entirely changed, and the progress of history has swept from 
off the earth the greater portion of the political parties there 
cnumerated. 
But then, 


the Manifesto has become a historical docu- 
ment which we have ho longer any right to alter.’’ 


The present translation is by Mr. Samuel Moore, the 
translator of the greater portion of Marx’s ‘* Capital.’’ We 
have revised it in common, and | have added a few 
explanatory of historical allusions 


notes 
London, 30th January, 1888. 


FREDERICK ENGELS. 
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MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


BY KARL MARX AND FREDERICK ENGELS 


A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communh- 
ism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into a holv 
alliance to exorcise this spectre; Pope and Czar, Metternich 
and Guizot, French Radicals and German police-spies. 

Where 's the party in opposition that has not been 
decried as communistic by its Opponents in power? Where 
the Opposition that has not hurled back the branding re- 
proach of Communism, against the more advanced opposi- 
lion parties, as well as against its re-actionary adversaries? 


Two things result from this fact. 


I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European 
Powers to be itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in 
the face of the whole world, publish their views, their aims. 
their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the Spectre of 
Communism with a Manifesto of the party itself. 

To this end; Communists of various nationalities have 
assembled in London, and sketched the following manifesto, 
to be published in the English, French, German, Italian, 
Flemish and Danish languages. 
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BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS (a) 


The history of all hitherto existing society (b) is the 
history of class struggles. Fon ae 

Freemar and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord ani 
serf, guildmaster (c) and journeyman, in a word, oppressor 
and oppressed, stood in constant Opposition to one another, 
carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a 
hght that each time ended, either in a revolutionary re-con- 
stitution of society at large, or in the common ruin of tic 
contending classcs. 

, In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost every- 
where a complicated arrangement of society into various 
orders, a manifold gradation of social rank. In ancient 
Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in the 
middle ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, journey- 
men apprentices, serfs; in almost all of these classes, again, 


subordinate gradations. 
The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from 


the ruins of feudal society, has not done away with class 
antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new con- 
ditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the 


old ones. 
eeepc 


(a) By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern Capitalists, 
owners of the means of social production and employers of wage- 
labour. By proleteriat, the class of modern wage-labourers who, 
having no means of production of their own, are reduced to 
selling their labour-power in order to live. 

(b) That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of 
Society, the social organization existing previous to recorded 
history, was all but unknown. Since then, Haxthausen discovered 
common ownership of land in Russia, Maurer proved it to be the 
social foundation from which all Teutonic races started in history, 
and by and bye village communities were found to be, or to 
have been, the primitive form of society everywhere from India 
to Ireland. The inner organization of this primitive Communistic 
society was laid bare, in its typical form, by Morgan’s crowning 
discovery of the true nature of the genus and its relation to the 
tribe, With the dissolution of these primaeval communities 

a society begins to be differentiated into separate and finally 
eee “asecs. wnt? ppeenpted to cette this process of 
und des Staats,” 2nd edi g der Familie des Privateigenthums 

; edit., Stuttrart 1886. 


(c) Guild-master, 
within, not a oo paged Bg full member of a guild a master 
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poch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, how- 
feature; it bas simplified the clas» 
is more and more splitting 


two great classes 


Our epoch, the ¢ 
ever, this distinctive 
antagonisims, Socicly as a whole 


ile c: ;, into 
up into two _lagigd perene ie = pon er 9 
directly facing each other: Bourgeotsic 

From the serfs of the middle ages sprang the chartered 
burghers of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the 
first elements of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, 
opened up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East- 
Indian and Chinese markets, the colonisation of America, 
trade with the colonies, the increase in the means of ex- 
change and in commodities generally, gave to commerce, to 
navigation, to industry, an impulse never before known, and 
thereby, to the revolutionary element in the tottering feudal 
society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which industrial 
production was monopolised by close guilds, now no longer 
suficed for the growing wants of the new markets. The 
manufacturing system took its place. The guild-masters were 
pushed on one side by the manufacturing middle-class; 
division of labour between the different corporate guilds 
vanished in the face of division of labour in each single work- 
shop, ; 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand 
ever rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. There- 
upon, steam and machinery revolutionised industrial produc- 
tion. The place of manufacture was taken by the giant, 
Modern Industry, rhe place of the industrial middle-class, by 
industrial millionaires, the leaders of whole industrial armies, 
the modern bourgeois. 

Modern Industry has established the world-market, for 
which the discovery of America paved the way. This market 
has given an immense development to commerce, to naviga- 
tion, to communication by land. This development has, in its 
turn, reacted on the extension of industry; and in proportion 
as industry, commerce, navigation, railways extended, in the 
same proportion the bourgeoisie developed, increased its 
capital, and pushed into the background every class handed 
down from the Middle Ages. ca 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is itself 
the product of a long course of development, of a series of 
revolutions in the modes of production and of exchange. 
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Lach step in the development of 


accompanied by a corresponding political advance of thai 


the bourgeoisie was 


class. An oppressed class under the Sway of the feudal 


nobility, an armed and self-governing association in the 
medieval commune (d), here independent urban republic 
(as in Italy and Germany) there taxable ‘‘ third estate ’’ of 
the monarchy (as in France), afterwards, in the period of 

manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal or the 
absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility, ° 
and, in fact, corner stone of the great monarchies in general, 

the bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of Mod- 
ern Industry and of the world-market, conquered for itself, 
in the modern representative State, exclusive political sway 

The executive of the modern State is but a committee for 
managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolu- 
tionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. 
It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that 
bound man to his ‘‘ natural superiors,’’ and has left remain- 
ing no other nexus between man and man than naked self- 
interest, than callous ‘‘ cash payment.’’ It has drowned the 
most heavenly ecstacies of religious fervour, of chivalrous 
enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy water of 
egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth into 
exchange value, and in place of the numberless indefeasible 
chartered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscionable 
freedom—Free Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled 
by religious and political illusions, it has substituted naked, 
shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 


The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupa- 
tion hitherto honoured ‘and looked up to with reverent awe. 
It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the 
poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers. 


The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its 


(zd) ‘‘ Commune ’’ was’ the name taken, in France by the 
nascent towns even before they had conquered from their feudal 
lords and masters, local self-government and political rights as 


“the Third Estate.” Generally ; 
' y speakin 
development of the bourgeoisie, En g,. for the economical 


mae land is here tak 
typical country, for its political development, France eo 
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sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to a 
mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that 
the brutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which Re- 
actionists so much admire, found its fitting complement tn 
the most slothful indolence. It has been the first to shew 
what man’s activity can bring about. It has accomplished 
wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aque- 
ducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions 
that put in the shade all former Exoduses of nations and 
crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolu- 
tionising the instruments of production, and thereby the 
relations of production, and with them the whole relations 
of society. Conservation of the old modes of production in 


unaltered form, was, on the contrary, the first condition of 
existence for all earlier industrial classes. 


Constant revolu- 
tionising of production, 


uninterrupted disturbance of all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation dis- 
tinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, 
fast-frozen relations. with their train of ancient and vener- 
able prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed 
ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All that is 
solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is 
at last compelled to face with sober senses, his real condi- 
tions of life, and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its pro- 
ducts chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the 
globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, estab- 
lish connexions everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the 
world-market given a cosmopolitan character to production 
and consumption in every country. To the great chagrin 
of Re-actionists, it has drawn from under the feet of industry 
the national ground on which it stood. All old-established 
national industries have been destroyed or are daily being 
destroyed. Thev are dislodged by new industries, whose 
introduction becomes a life and death question for all civil- 
ised nations, by industries that no longer work up indigenous 
raw material, but raw material drawn from the remotest 
zones; industries whose products are consumed, not only ar 
home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the productions of the country, we find 
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new wants, requiring for their satisfaction the products of 
cistant lands and climes. In place of the old local and 
national seciusion and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse 
in every directioa, universal inter-dependence of nations. Ani 
as in material, so ulso in intellectual production. The intel- 
lectual creations of individual nations become common pro- 
perty. National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness be- 
come more and more impossible, and from the numerous anc 
local literatures, there arises a world-literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instru- 
ments of production, by the immensely facilitated means oi 
communication, draws all, even the most barbarian, nations 
into civilisation. The cheap prices of its commodities are 
the heavy artillery with which it batters down all Chinese 
walls, with which it forces the barbarians’ intensely obstinate 
hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It compels all nations, 
on pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of produc- 
tion; it compels thém to introduce what it calls civilisation 
into their midst, i.e., to become bourgeois themselves. In one 
word, it creates a world after its own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule of 
the towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly in- 
creased the urban population as compared with the rural, and 
has thus rescued a considerable part of the population from 
the idiocy of rural life. Just as it has made the country de- 
pendent on the towns, so it has made barbarian and semi- 
barbarian countries dependent on the civilised ones, nations 
of peasants on nations of bourgeois, the East on the West, 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away with 
the scattered state of the population, of the means of prc- 
duction, and of property. It has agglomerated population, 
centralised means of production, and has concentrated pro- 
perty in a few hands. The necessary consequence of this was 
political centralisation. Independent, or but loosely con- 
rected provinces, with separate interests, laws, governments 
and systems of taxation, became lumped together into one 
nation, with one government, one code of laws, onc national 
class-interest, one frontier and one customs-tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal produc- 
tive forces than hive all preceding gencrations together. 

ied Stry and agriculture, steam-naviga- 
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tion, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole contin- 
ents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, whole populations 
conjured out of the ground—what earlier century had even 
a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered in the 
lap of socia! labour ? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were 
generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the 
development of these means of production end of exchange, 
the conditicns under which feuda! society produced and 
exchanged, the feudal organisation of agriculture and manu- 
facturing industry, in one word, the feudal relations of pro- 
perty became no longer compatible with the already developed 
productive forces; they became so many fetters. They had 
to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied 
by a social and political constitution adapted to it, and by 
the economical and political sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. 
Modern bourgeois society with its relations of production, 
of exchange and of property, a society that has conjured up 
such gigantic means of production and of exchange, is like 
the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control the powers of 
the nether world whom he has called up by his spells. For 
many a decade past the history of industry and commerce is 
but the history of the revolt of modern productive forces 
against modern conditions of production, against the pro- 
perty relations that are the conditions for the existence of 
the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough to mention the 
commercial crises that by their periodical return put on its 
trial, each time more threateningly, the existence of the 
entire bourgeois society. In these crises a great part not 
only of the existing products, but also of the previously 
created productive forces, are periodically destroyed. In 
these crises there breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier -- 
epochs, would have seemed an absurdity—the epidemic of 
over-production. Society suddenly finds itself put back into’ 

a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if famine, a 
universal war of devastation had cut off the supply of every 
means of subsistence; industry and commerce seem to be 
destroyed; and why? Because there is too much civilisation, 
too much means of subsistence, too much industry, too much 
commerce, The productive forces at the disposal of society 
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no longer tend to further the development of the conditions of 
seer gcc property ; on the contrary, they have become too 
powerful for these conditions, by which they are fettered, and so 
soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder into 
the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence 
bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois society are 
too narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. An 
how does the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the on 
Rand by enforced destruction of a mass of productive forces: 
on the other, by the conquest of new markets, and by the 
more thorough exploitation of the old ones. That is to Say, 
by paving the way for more extensive and more destructive 
crises, and by diminishing the means whereby crises are 
prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism 
to the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself, 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
that bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 
the men who are to wield those weapons—the modern work- 
ing class—the proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, /.c., capital, 1s devel- 
oped, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the modern 
working-class, developed, a class of labourers, who live onl; 
so long as they find work, and who find work only so long as 
their labour increases capital. These labourers, who must 
sell themselves piecemeal, are a commodity, like every other 
article of commerce, and are consequently exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of competition, to all the fluctuations of the 
market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division 
of labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all individual 
character, and, consequently, all charm for the workman. 
He becomes an appendage of the machine, and it is only 
the most simple, most monotonous, and most easily acquired 
knack, that is required of him. Hence, the cost of production 
of a workman is restricted, almost entirely, to the means of 
subsistence that he requires for his maintenance, and for the 
propagation of his race. But the price of a commodity, and 
therefore also of labour, is equal to its cost of production. 
In proportion, therefore, as the repulsiveness of the work in- 
creases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in proportion as 
the use of machinery and division of labour increases, in the 
same proportion the burden of toil also increases, whether 
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by prolongation ot the working hours, by increase of the 
work exacted in a given time, or by ine reused speed of the 
machinery, - etc. | 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of 
the patriarchal master, into the great factory of the industrial 
capitalist. Masses of labourers, crowded Into the factory, 
are organised like soldiers, As privates of the industrial army 
they are placed under the command of a perfect hierarchy of 
officers and sergeants. Not only are they slaves of the bour- 
yevis class, and of the bourgeois State, they are daily and 
hourly enslaved by the machine, by the over-looker, and, 
above all, by the individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. 
The more openly this despotism proclaims gain to be its end 
and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more 
embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in 
manual labour, in other words, the more modern industry 
becomes developed, the more is the labour of men super- 
seded by that of women. Differences of age and sex have 
no longer any distinctive social validity for the working class. 
All are instruments of labour, more or less expensive to use 
according to their age and sex. 

No sooner jis the exploitation of the labourer by the 
manufacturer, so far, at an end, that he receives his wares in 
cash, than he ts set upon by the other portions of the bour- 
geoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, ete. 

The lower strata of the Middle class—the small trades- 
people, shop-keepers, and retired tradesmen generally, the 
handicraftsmen and peasants—all these sink gradually into 
the proletariat, partly because their diminutive capital does 
not suffice for the seale on which Modern Industry is carried 
on, and is swamped in the competition with the large Capil- 
alists, partly because their specialised skill is rendered worth- 
less by new methods of production. Thus the proletariat is 
recruited from all classes of the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stapes of develop- 
ment. With its birth begins its struggle with the bour- 
geoisie, At first the contest is carried on by individual 
labourers, then by the workpeople of a factory, then by the 
operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the individual 
bourgeois who directly exploits them.. They direct their 
attacks not against the bourgeois conditions of producton, 
hut against the instruments of production themselves; thes 
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destroy :mported wares that compete with their labour, the 
smash to pieces machinery, they set factories ablaze, they 
seek to restore by force the vanished status of the workmar 
of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent mass 
scattered over the whole country, and broken up by their 
mutual competition. If anywhere they unite to form mor: 
compact bodies, this is not yet the consequence of their ow: 
active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, 
if order to attain its own political ends, is compelled to se: 
the whole proletariat in motion, and is moreover yet, for 
atime, able to do so. At this stage, therefore, the proletar. 
ians do not fight their enemies, but the enemies of thei 
enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, the land. 
owners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie, 
Thus the whole historical movement is concentrated in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a 
victory for the bourgeoisie. : 

But with the development of industry the proletaria 
not only increases in number; it becomes concentrated in 
greater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that strength 
more. The various interests and conditions of life within the 
ranks of the proletariat are more and more equalised, in 
proportion as machinery obliterates all distinctions of labour, 
and nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same low level. 
The growing competition among the bourgeois, and the 
resulting commercial crises, make the: wages of the worker: 
ever more fluctuating. The unceasing improvement ¢! 
machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes their liveli. 
hood more and more precarious; the collisions between in- 
dividual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and 
more the character of collisions between two classes. There- 
upon the workers begin to form combinations (Trades 
Unions) against the bourgeois; they club together in order 
to keep up the rate of wages; they found permanent associa- 
tions in order to mske provision beforehand for these occa- 


sional revolts. MWlere and there the contest breaks out into 


riots. 
Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for 


atime. The real fruit of their battles lies, not in the immédi- 
ate result, but in the ever expanding union of the workers. 
This union Is helped on by the improved means of communi- 
cation that are ‘created by modern industry, and that place 
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the workers of diflerent localities in contact with one an- 
other. It was just this contact that was needed to centralise 
the numerous local struggles, all of the same character, into 
one national struggle between classcs. But every class 
struggle is a political struggle. And that unton, to attain 
which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with their miserable 
highways, required centuries, the modern proletarians, 
thanks to railways, achieve in a few years. 

This organisation of the proletarians into a class, anc 
consequently into a political party, is continually being upset 
again by the competition between the workers themselves. 
But it ever rises up again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It 
compels legislative recognition of particular interests of 
the workers, by taking advantage of the divisions among 
the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hours’-bill in England 
was carried. 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the old 
society further in many ways, the course of devclopment of 
the proletariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a 
constant battle. At first with the aristocracy; later on, with 
those portions of the bourgeoisie itself, whose interests have 
become antagonistic to the progress of industry; at all times. 
with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all these battles 
it sees itself compelled to appeal to the proletariat, to ask for 
its help, and thus, to drag it into the political arena. The 
bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the proletariat with its 
own elements of political and general education, in other 
words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for fighting 
the bourgeoisie. - a 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the 
ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, precipitated 
into the proletariat, or are at least threatened in their con- 
ditions of existence. These also supply the proletariat with 
fresh elements of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class-struggle rears the de- 
cisive hour, the process of dissolution going on within: the 
ruling class, in fact within the whole range of old society. 
assumes such a violent, glaring character. that a small sec- 
tion of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolu- 
tionary class, the class that holds the future in its’ —— 
Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section * > 
robility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now » ae x 
bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and’! PERN 
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portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised them. 
selves to the level of comprehending theoretically the his. 
torical movement as a whole, 

Ot all the.classes that stand face to face with the boy; 
geoisie to-day, ihe proletariat alone is a really revolutionary, 
class.. The other classes decay and finally disappear in the 
face of modern industry; the proletariat is its special an 
essential product. ; 

The lower middle-class, the small manufacturer, the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these fight agains; 
the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence a 
fractions of the middle class. They are therefore not revolu. 
tionary, but conservative. Nay more, they are reactionary, 
for they try to roll back the wheel of history. If by chance 
they are revolutionary, they are so, only in view of their 
impending transfer -into the proletariat, they thus defen 
not their present, but their future interests, they desert their 
own standpoint to place themselves at that of the proletariat. 

The *‘ dangerous class,’’ the social scum, that passively 
rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, 
may, here and there, be swept into the movement by @ 
proletarian revolution; its conditions of life, however, pre- 
pare it far more for the part of a bribed tool of reactionary 
intrigue. 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old society 
at large are already virtually swamped. The proletarian is 
without property; his relation to his wile and children has 
no‘longer anything in common with the bourgeois family. 
relations; modern industrial labour, modern subjection tw 
capital, the same in England as in France, in America as in 
Germany, has stripped him of every trace of national char- 
acter.’ Law, morality, religion, are to him so many bour- 
geois prejudices, behind which lurk in ambush just as many 
bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sough! 
to fortify their already acquired status by subjecting’ society 
at large to their conditions of appropriation. The proletar- 
lans cannot become masters of the productive forces of 
ee goons their own previous mode ol 
appropriation. They lige : ae feet previous 
to fortify; their mission is stage. Fe : Te secureae 
for, and insurances of adie os roy all previous securities 

; idual property. \ 
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All previous historical movements were ng lit sro 
thinorities, or in the interest of minorities, Lhe proletarian 
-movement is the self-conscious, independent movement of the 
immense majority, in the interest of the immense majority. 
The proletariat, the lowest stratum of Our present society, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole super- 
incumbent strata of official society being sprung into the 
air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of 
the proletariat wit the bourgeoisie is at first a national 
struggle. The proletariat of cach country must, of course, 
first of all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the development 
of the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war, 
raging within existing society, up to the point where that 
war breaks out into open revolution, and where the violent 
overthrow of the bourgeoisic, lays the foundation for-the 
sway of the proletariat. | ' 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, ‘as we 
have already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and 
oppressed classes. But in order to oppress a class, certain 
conditions must be assured to it under which it can, at least, 
continue its slavish existence. ‘The serf, in the period of 
serfdom, raised himself to membership in the commune, just 
as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke of feudal absolutism, 
managed to develop into a bourgeois. The modern labourer, 
on the contrary, instead of rising with the progress of in- 
dustry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of. 
existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than population and wealth. 
And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society, and to impose its 
conditions of existence upon society as an over-riding law. 
It is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to assure an exist- 
ence to its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help 
letting him sink into such a state, that it has to feed him, 
instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer live under 
this bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no longer 
compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the 
sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation and er 
tion of capital; the condition for capital 1s — an — 
Wage-labour rests exclusively on competition betwee 
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labourers. The advance of industr 
moter is the bourgeoisie 


y, whose involuntary pro. 


. : ie replaces the isolation of th, 
labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary comb 


ation, due to association, The development of Modern ‘4 
dustry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very founds, 
tion on which the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates 
products. What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, aboy 


all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of 
the proletariat are equally inevitable. 


II. 
PROLETARIANS 


In what 


++ 


AND COMMUNISTS 


relation do the Communists stand to the pro. 
letarians as a whole? 


The Communists do not form a separate party opposed 
to other working-class partics. 


They have no interests separate and apart from those of 
the proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, 
by which to shape and mould the proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other work- 
ing class parties by this only: 1. In the national struggles 
of the proletarians of the different countries, they point out 
and bring to the front the common interests of the entire 
proletariat, independently of all nationality. 2. In the vari- 
ous stages of development which the struggle of the working 
class against the bourgeoisie has to pass through, they 
always and everywhere represent the interests of the move- 
ment as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practi- 
cally, the most .dvanced and resolute section of the working 
class parties of every country, that section which pushes 
forward all others; on the other hand, theoretically they have 
over the great mass of the proletariat the advantage of 
clearly understanding the line of march, the conditions, 
and the ultimate general results of the proletarian move- 
ment. 


F - immediate aim of the Communists is the same as 
pe . proletarian parties: formation of the pro- 
ta © a class, overthrow of the 
bourgeois supremacy, 
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quest of political power by the proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no 
y based on ideas or principles that have been invented, or 
scovered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations 
ringing fromoan existing class struggle, from a historical 
ovement going on under our very eyes. The abolition of 
sisting property-relations is not at all a distinctive feature 
f Communism, . 

All property relations in the past have continually been 


ubject to historical change consequent upon the change 
n historical conditions. 


The French Revolution, for example, abolished feudai 
property in favour of bourgeois property. 
The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the 


abolition of property generally, but the abolition of bour- 
geois property. 


But modern bourgeois private property is 
the final and most complete expression of the system of pro- 
cucing and appropriating products, that is based on class 
antagonisms, On the exploitation of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in the single sentence: Abolition of private pro- 
perty. 


We Communists have heen reproached with the desire 
of abolishing the right of personally acquiring property as 
the fruit of a man’s own labour, which property is alleged 
to be the ground work of all personal freedom, activity and 
independence. 


Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property ! Do you 
mean the property of the petty artizan and of the smali 
peasant, a form of property that preceded the bourgeois 
form? There is no need to abolish that; the development of 
industry has to a great extent already destroyed it, and is 
still destroying it daily. 

Qr do you mean modern bourgeois private property? 

But does wage-labour create any property for the lab- 
ourer? Not a bit. It creates capital, i.e., that kind of pro- 
perty which exploits wage-labour, and which cannot increase 
except upon condition of begetting a new supply of wage- 
labour for fresh exploitation. Property, in its present form, 
is based on the antagonism of capital and wage-labour. Let 


us examine both sides of this antagonism, 
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To be a capitalist, is to have not only a purely personal, 
but a social status in production. Capital is a collective pro. 
duct, and only by the united action of many members, nav, 
in the last resort, only by the united action of all members 
of societv, can it be set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social power, 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common pro. 
perty, into the property of all members of society, personal 
thereby transformed into social property, If 


property is not 
the property that ts changed. 


is only the. social character of 
Ic loses its class-character. 
Let us now take wage-labour. 
The average price of wage-labour is the minimum wage, 
i.e., that quantum of the means of subsistence, which tis 
absolutely requisite to keep the Jabourer in bare existence as 
«a labourer. What therefore, the wage-labourer appropriates 


his labour, merely suffices to prolong and re- 


by means of 
We by no means intend to abolish 


produce a bare existence. 
this personal appropriation of the products of labour, an 
that is made for the maintenance and repro- 
and that leaves no surplus wherewith 
to command the labour of others. All that we want to do 
away with, is the miserable character of this appropriation, 


under which the labourer lives merely to increase capital, and 
in so far as the interest of the ruling 


appropriation 
luction of human life, 


is allowed to live only 


class requires it. 
In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to 


increase accumulated labour. In Communist society, accumv. 
lated iabour is but a means to widen, to enrich, to promote 
the existence of the Jabourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the 
present; in communist society, the present dominates the 
past. In bourgeois socicty capital is independent and has in- 
dividualitv, while the living person is dependent and has no 
individuality. 9 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by 
the bourgeois, abolition of individuality and “freedom ! And 
Fa teabonggaaay of bourgeois individuality, bour- 
eae é ourgeois freedom is undoubtedly 
Sadie tag + dpi under the Pera bourgeois COn- 

ree trade, free selling anc buving. 
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buying disappers, free selling —_ _ 
This talk about Tree selling and uying, 
ee ncave words ’’ of our bourgeoisie about 
eS “ee - meaning, if any, only in contrast 
freedom in general, aio ing 7 vith the fettered traders 
with restricted selling and buying, with 1 ne? 

, ave no meanmy when opposed to 
of the Middle ages, but have ! - wine of the 
the Communistic abolition 0! buying anc Se ind sel _ 
bourgeois conditions of production, and of the bourgeotsic 
itself, ‘ 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with pri- 
vate property. But in your existing society, private pro- 
perty is already done away with for nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation, its existence for the few ts solely due to its non-exist- 
ence in the hands of those nine-tenths. You reproach us, 
therefore, with intending to do away with a form of property, 
the necessary condition for whose existence is, the non-exist- 
ence of any property for the immense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away 
with your property. Precisely so: that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no longer be con- 
verted into capital, money, or rent, into a social power cap- 
able of being monopolised, 7.e., from the moment when in- 
dividual property can no longer be transformed into bour- 
gedis property, into capital, from that moment, you Say, in- 
dividuality vanishes. ° 

You must, therefore, confess that by “* individual ’’ you 
mean no other person than the bourgeois, than the middie- 
class owner of property. This person must, indeed, be swept 
out of the way, and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate 
the products of society: all that it does is to deprive him of 
the power to subjugate the labour of others by means of such 
* appropriation. 

It has been objected, that upon the abolition of private 
property all work will cease, and universal laziness will over- 
take us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago te 
have gone to the dogs, through sheer idleness; for those of 
its members who work, acquire nothing, and those who ac- 
quire anything, do not work. The whole of this objection is 
but another expression of the tautology: that there can no 
longer be any wage-labour when there is no longer any 


capital. 


But if selling and 
ing disappears alsv. 
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\il objectioas urged against the Communistic mod 
producing and appropriating material products, have, in the 
way, been urged against the Communistic modes ; 
producing and appropriating intellectual products. Just as. ° 
to the bourgeois, the disappearance of class property is the 
disappearance of production itself, so the disappearance oj 
him identical with the disappearance ¢f 


Same 


on 


class culture is to 
ali culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, ts, for th 
enormous majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to ou 
intended abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of 
your bourgeois notions of freedom, culture, law etc. You 
very ideas are but the outgrowth of the conditions of you 
bourgeois production and bourgeois property, just as your 
jurisprudence js but the will of your class made into a law for 
all, a will, whose essential character and direction are deter- 
mined by the economical conditions of existence of your class, 

The selfish misconception that induces you to transform 
into eternal laws of nature and of reason, the social forms 
springing from your present mode of production and form o! 
property—historica! relations that rise and disappear in the 
progress of production—this misconception you share with 
every ruling class that has preceded you. What you see 
clearly in the case of ancient propérty, what you admit in 
the case of feudal property, you are of course forbidden t 
admit inthe case of your own bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the family ! Even the most radical flare up 
at this infamous proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois 
family, based? On capital, on private gain. In its com- 
pletely developed form-this family exists only among: th 
bourgeoisic. But this state of things finds its complement in 
the practical absence of the family among the proletarians, 
and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course 
when its complement vanishes, and both will vanish with 
the vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation of 
children by their parents? To this crime we plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of re- 
lations, when we replace home education by social. 
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And your education! Is not that also social, and deter- 
mined by the social conditions under which you educate, by 
the intervention, direct or indirect, of society by means ot 
schools, etc.? The Communists have not invented the inter- 
vention of society in education; they do but seek to alter the 
character of that intervention, and to rescue education from 
the influence of the ruling class. ; 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family and education, 
about the hallowed co-relation of parent and child, become 
all the more disgusting, the more, by the action of Modern 
Industry, all family ties among the proletarians are torn 
asunder, and their children transformed into simple articles 
of commerce and instruments of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce community of 
women, screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of pro- 
duction. He hears that the instruments of production are 
to be exploited in common, and, naturally can come to no 
other conclusion, than that the lot of being common to all 
will likewise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at 
is to do away with the status of women as mere instrumenis 
of production. ; 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the vir- 
tuous indignation of our bourgeois at the community of 
women which, they pretend, is to be openly and officially 
established by the Communists. The Communists have no 
need to introduce community of women; it has existed almost 
from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives ani 
daughters of their proletarians at their disposal, not to speak 
of common prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in seduc- 
ing each others’ wives. 


Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in 
common and thus, at the most, what the Communists might 
possibly be reproached with, is that they desire to introduce, 
in substitution ‘for a hyprocritically concealed, an openly 
legalised community of women. For the rest, it Is 
evident, that the abolition of the present system - pro eer 
tion must bring with it the- abolition yh Pees 
munity of wamen springing from that system, 1.é., 
stitution both public and private. 
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The Communists are further reproached wit) desirin 
to abolish countries and nationality. elit 
The working men have no country. We cannot take 
from them what they have not got. Since the proletaring 
must first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to be 
the leading class of the nation, must constitute itself the 


nation, it is, so far, itself! national, though not in the bour. 


COIs sense of the word. 

National diferences, and antagonisms between peoples, 
wre daily more and more vanishing, owing to the develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisic, to freedom of commerce, to the 
world-market, to uniformity in the mode of production and 
in the conditions of life corresponding thercto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to 
vanish still faster. United action, of the icading civilised 
countries at Jeast, is one of the first conditions for the eman- 
cipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by an- 


other is put an erid to, the exploitation of one nation by an- 
other will also be put an end to. In proportion as the 
antagonism between classes within the nation vanishes, th¢ 


hostility of cne nation to another will come to an end. 
The charges against Communism made from a religious, 
a philosophical, and, generally, from an ideological stand- 
oe oy are rot deserving of serious examination. 
Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man’s 
ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s con- 


sciousness, changes with every change in the conditions of 


his material existence, in his social relations and in his social 


life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove, than that 
intellectual production changes its character in proportion 
as material production is changed? The ruling ideas of each 
age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, 
they do but express the fact, that within the old socicty, 
the elements of a new one have been created, and that the 
cissolution of the old ideas keeps ever pace with the dissolu- 
tion of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the 
ancient religions were overcome by Christianity. When 
Christian ideas succumbed in the 18th century to rationalist 
ideas, feudal soc iety fourht i{s death-hattle with the then 
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The ideas of religious liberty and 


revolutionary bourgeoisie. . : 
ly gave expression to the sway ol 


freedom of conscience, mere 
free competition within the domain of knowledge. 

‘ Undoubtedly,’’ it will be said, si religious, moral, 
philosophical and juridical ideas have been modified in the 
course of historical development. But religion, morality, 
philosophy, political science, and law, constantly survived 
this change."’ 

“There arc besides, ecternal truths, such as Ireedom, 
Justice, ete., that are common to all states of secicty. But 
Communiso: abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, 
and all morality, instead of constituting them on a new basis ; 
it therefore acts in contradiction ta.all past historical experi- 
ence.’’ 

What does this accusation reduce tiself toy Vhe history 
of all past society has consisted in the development of class 
antagonism, antagonisms that assumed different forms nat 
different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is 
common to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part of 
society by the other. No wonder, then, that the social con- 
sciousness of past ages, despite all the multiplicity and 
variety it displays, moves within certain common forms, or 
general ideas, which cannot completely vanish except with 
the total disappearance of class antagonisms. 

_ The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture 
with traditional property-relations; no wonder that its de- 
velopment involves the most radical rupture with traditional 
ideas. 

But les us have done with the bourgeois objections to 
Communisni. 

We have seen above, that the first step in the revolu- 
tion by the working class, is to raise the proletariat to the 
position of ruling class, to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy, to wrest, 
by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise 
all instruments of production in the hands of the State, t.e.. 
of the proletariat organised as the ruling class ; and to in- 
crease the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, thts cannot be olncan 
cept by means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, 


iti by menns of 
sna on the conclitions col Voerat 


roree ys production ; bs 
i yen 
Which) appeae jrosur tlic 


economteatlhy 
measures, therefors, ' 
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and untenable, but which, in the course of the movement, 
necessitate further inroads upon the 
and are unavoidable as a means of entirely 


outstrip themselves, 


Old social order, 
revolutionising the mode of production. 


These measures will of course be different in different 
countries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries, 
ing will be pretty generally applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all 
rents of Jand to public purposes, 
\ heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 
Abolition of all right of inheritance. 
Confiscation of the property of all emigrants ani 


the follow- 


. 
~* 


3. 
+. 


rebels. 
5. Centralisation of credit in the hands of the State, 


by means of a national bank with State capital and an exclu- 


sive monopoly. 
G. Centralisation of the means of communication and 


transport in the hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of produc- 
tion owned by the State: the bringing into cultivation of 
waste lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in 
accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labour. 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing in- 
dustries: gradual abolition of the distinction between town 
and country, by a more equable distribution of the population 


lkestablishment ot 


over the country. 
10. Free education for all children in public schools. 


Abolition of children’s factory labour in its present form. 
Combination of education with industrial production, etc., 
et. 
When, in the course of development, class distinctions 
have disappeared, and all production has been concentrated 
in the hands of a vast association of the whole nation. the 
public power will lose its political character. Political power, 
properly so called, is merely the Organised power of one class 
ioe oppressing another. If the proletariat during its contest 
ope asa ss Pace: 7 20S ot dram 

as a class, if, by means of a revolu- 
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tion, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as eo rags 
away by force the old conditions of production, then - will, 
along with these conditions, have swept away the conditions 
for the existence of class antagonisms, and of classes gen- 
erally, and will thereby have abolished its own Supremacy as 
a class. : — 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, we shall have an association, in 
which the free development of each is the condition for the 


free development of all. 


LES, 
SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST LITERATURE 
1. REACTIONARY SOCIALISM 
2. FEUDAL SOCIALISM 


Owing to their historical position, it became the voca- 
tion of the aristocracies of France and England to write pam- 
phlets against modern bourgeois society. In the French re- 
volution of July 1830, and in the english reform agitation, 
these aristocracies again succumbed to the hateful upstart. 
Thenceforth, a serious political contest was altogether out 
of question. A literary battle alone remained possible. But 
even in the domain of literature the old cries of the restora- 
tion period (a) had become impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy, the aristocracy were 
obliged to lose sight apparently, of their own interests, and 
to formulate their indictment against the bourgeoisie in the 
interests of the exploited working class alone. Thus 
the aristocracy took their revenge by singing lampoons 
on their new master, and whispering in his ears sinister pro- 
phecies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal socialism: half lamentation, 
half lampoon ; half echo of the past, half menace of the 
rv lOO 

: i 0 to 1689, but the French 
(2) Not the English Restoration 166 , 
Restoration 1814 to 1830. 
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future; at limes, by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, 
Striking the bourgeoisie to the very hearts’ core, but always 
ludicrous in its effect, through total incapacity to compre- 
hend the march af modern history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, 
waved the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner. But 
the people, so often as it joined them, saw on their hind- 
quarters the old feudal coats of arms, and deserted with loud 
und irreverent laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists, and ‘* Young 
England,’’ exhibited the spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was dif- 
ferent to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudalists forget that 
they exploited under circumstances and conditions that were 
guite different, and that are now antiquated. In showing 
that, under their rule, the modern proletariat never existed, 
they forget that the modern bourgeoisie ts the necessary off- 
spring of their own form of society. 

For the rest, so little do they conceai the reactionary 
character of theic criticism, that their chief accusation against 
the bourgeoisie amounts to this that under the bourgeois 
régime a class is being developed which is destined to cut 
up root and branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with 1s not so much 
that it creates a proletariat, as that is creates a revolutionary 
proletariat. 

In political practice, therefore, they join in all coercive 
measures against the working-class; and in ordinary life, 
despite their high falutin phrases, they stoop to pick up the 
golden apples dropped from the tree of industry, and to 
barter truth, love, and honour for traffic in wool, bectroot- 
sugar, and potato spirit (b). 

As the.parson has ever gone hand in hand with the land- 
lord, so has Clerical Socialism with Feudal Socialism. 

Nothing is casier than to give Christian asceticism a 

(6) This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed aristo- 
cracy and squirearchy have large portions of their estates 
cultivated for their own account by stewards, and are, moreover, 
extensive beetroot-sugar manufacturers and distillers of potato 
spirits. The wealthier British aristocracy are, as yet, rather 


above that; but they, too,-know how to make up for declining 


rents by lending their names to flo 
oe | ate 
joint stock companies. ters of more or less shady 
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declaimed against 
t the State? Has 
rity. and poverty, 
nastic life and 
- flesh, monastic life « 
tifeation of the flesh, =. 
liSim is but the Hlols Weater 
he heart-burnings of the 


Has not Christianity 


Socialist. tinge. 

private properly, 
it not preached 1n 
celibacy and mortihc ot 
Mother Church? Christian Socia 
with which the priest consecrates | 


aristocrat. 


agains 


auainst marrage, 
af cli 


the place of these, 


h. Prtrry BourGEots SOCIALISM 


The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that was 
ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose condi- - 
tions of existence pined and perished in the atmosphere of 
modern bourgeois society. The mediseval burgesses and the 
small peasant proprietors were the precursors of the modern 
bourgeoisie. In those countries which are but little developed, 
industrially and commercially, these two classes sull veygetate 
side by side with the rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilisation has become fully 
developed, « new class of petty bourgeois has been formed, 
fluctuating between proletariat and bourgeoisie, and ever re- 
newing itself as a supplementary part of bourgeois society. 
The individual members of this class, however, are being 
constantly hurled down into the proletariat by the action of 
competition, and, as modern industry develops, they even 
see the moment approaching when they will completely dis- 
appear as an independent section of modern society, to be 
replaced, in manufactures, agriculture anc commerce, by 
overlookers, bailiffs and shopmen. 

In countries, like France, where the peasants constitute 
far more than half of the population, it was natural that 
writers who sided with the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie, should use, in ‘their criticism of the bourgeois 
régime, the standard of the peasant ard petty bourgeois, 
and from the standpoint of these intermediate classes should 
take up the cudgels for the working-class. Thus arose petty 
bourgeois Socialism. Sismondi was the head of this school, 
not only in France but also in England. _ 

This school of Socialism dissected with great acuteness 
the contradictions in the conditions of modern production. 
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It laid bare the hypocritical apologies of economists. It 
proved, incontrovertibly, the disastrous effects of machinery 
and division of labour; the concentration of capital and land 
in a few hands; overproduction and crises; it pointed out 
the inevitable ruin of the petty bourgeois and peasant, the 
misery of the proletariat, the anarchy in production, the 
crying inequalities in the distribution of wealth, the industrial 
war of extermination between nations, the dissolution of old 
moral bonds, of the old family relations, of the old nation. 
alities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of ' Socialism 
aspires either to restoring the old means of production and 
of exchange, and with them the old property relations, and 
the old society, or to cramping the modern means of pro- 
duction and of exchange, within the frame work of the old 
property relations that have been, and were bound to be, 
exploded by those means. In either case, it is both reaction- 


ary and Utopian. 
Its last words are: corporate guilds for manufacture, 


patriarchal relations in agriculture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dispersed 
all intoxicating effects of self-deception, this form of Social- 
ism ended in a miserable fit of the blues. 


GERMAN OR ‘‘ TRUE ’’ SOCIALISM 


The Socialist and Communist literature of France, a 
literature that originated under the pressure of a bour- 
geoisie in power, and that was the expression of the struggle 
against this power, was introduced into Germany at a time 
when the bourgeoisie, in that country, had just begun its 
contest with feudal absolutism. 

German philosophers, would be philosophers, and beaux 
esprits, eagerly seized on this literature, only forgetting, 
that when these writings immigrated from France into Ger- 
many, French social conditions had not immigrated along 
with them. In contact with German social conditions, this 
French literature lost all its immediate practical significance, 
and assumed a purely literary aspect. Thus, to the philoso- 
phers of the Eighteenth Century, the demands of the first 
French Revolution were nothing more than the demands of 
‘* Practical Reason ’' in general, and the utterance of the 
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French bourgeoisie signified in 
x Will as it was bound to 


of the revolutionary : 
their eyes the laws of pure Will, « 
be, of true human Will generally. | | , 
The work of the German literati consisted solely in bring- 


will 


ing the new French ideas into harmony with their ancient 


philosophica! conscience, or rather, in annexing the French 
‘ideas without deserting their own philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in which 
« foreign language is appropriated, namely by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives of Catholic 
Saints over the manuscripts on which the classical works 
of ancient heathendom had been written. The German lItterat) 
reversed this process with the profane French literature. 
They wrote their philosophical nonsense beneath the French 
original. For instance, beneath the French criticism of the 
economic functions of money, they wrote ‘‘ Alienation of 
Humanity,’’ and beneath the French criticism of the bour- 
geois State they wrote, ‘‘ Dethronement of the Category of 
the General,’’ and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the 
back of the French historical criticisms they dubbed ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Action,’’ ‘‘ True Socialism,’’ ‘*‘ German Science 
of Socialism,’’ ‘‘ Philosophical Foundation of Socialism,’’ 
and so on. 

The French Socialist and Conimunist literature was thus 
completely emasculated. And, since it ceased in the hands of 
the German to express the struggle of one class with the 
other, he felt conscious of having overcome ‘‘ French one- 
sidedness ’’ and of representing, not true requirements, but 
the requirements of Truth, not the interests of the proletariat, 
but the interests of Human Nature, of Man in general, who 
belongs to no class, has no reality, who exists only in the 
misty realm of nhilosophical phantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its school-boy task 
so seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in- 
trade in such mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually lost 
its pedantic innocence. | 

The fight of the German, and, especially, - a 
sian bourgeoisie, against feudal aristocracy _— — 
monarchy, in other words, the liberal movement, 


more earnest. 
Ry this, the 


long wished-for opportunity was offered to 
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‘* True Socialism ' 


of confronting the political movement 
with the socialist demands, of hurling the traditional anathe. 


mas against liberalism, against representative government, 
against bourgeois competition, bourgeois freedom of the 
press, bourgeois legislation, bourgeois liberty and equality, 
and of preaching to the masses that they had nothing to gain, 
and everything to lose, by this bourgeois movement. German 
Socialism forgot, in the nick of time, that the French critic- 
ism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed the existence of 
modern bourgeois society, with its corresponding economic 
conditions of existence, and the political constitution adapted 
thereto, the very things whose attainment was the object 
of the pending struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their following of 
parsons. professors, country squires and officials, it served 
as a welcome scarecrow against the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings 
and bullets, with which these same governments, just at that 
time, dosed the German working-class risings. 

While this ‘S True ’? Socialism thus served the govern- 
ments as a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie, if, 
at the same time, directly represented a reactionary interest, 
the interest of the German Philistines. In Germany the 
peity bourgeots class, a relique of the 16th century, and since 
then constantly cropping up again under various forms, is 
the real social dasis of the existing state of things. 

To preserve this class, is to preserve the existing state 
of things in Germany. The industrial and political supremacy 
of the bourgeoisie threatens it with certain destruction; on 
the one hand, from the concentration of capital; on the 
other, from the rise of a revolutionary proletariat. “‘ True ”’ 
Socialism anpeared to kill these two birds with one stone. 
It spread like an epidemic. 


The robe of speculative .cobwebs, embroidered with 
flowers of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly sentiment, 
this transcendental robe in which the German Socialists 
wrapped their sorry ‘‘ eternal truths ’’ all skin and bone, 
served to wonderfully increase the sale of their goods 
amongst such a_ public. 

And on its part, German Socialism recognised, more and 


more, its own calling as the bombastic representative of 
the petty bourgeois Philistine. 
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»> be the model nation, 


Jaimed the German nation l | QV 
and thy ene petty Philistine to be the typical man, To 
"sey yillanous meanness of this model man iat gave a 
pidden, higher, socialistic interpretation, the _— 1 
crary of its real character. It went to the extreme length 0 


every 


? 


girectly opposing the “‘ brutally destructive tendency of 
Communism, and of proclaiming its supreme and impartial 
contempt of all class struggles. With very few exceptions, 
all the so-called Socialist and Communist publications: that 
row (1847) circulate in Germany belong to the domain of 
this foul and enervating literature. 


2. CONSERVATIVE OR BourGRoIs SOCIALISM 


A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing, social 
grievances, in order to secure the continued existence of 
bourgeois society’. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, 
humanitarians, improvers of the condition of the working 
class, organisers of charity, members of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, temperance fanatics, hole and 
corner refermers of every imaginable kind. This form of 
Socialism has, moreover, been worked out into complete 
systems, 

We may cite Proudhon’s Philosophie de la Misére as 
an example of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of 
modern social conditions without the struggles and dangers 
necessarily resulting therefrom. ‘hey desire the existing 
State of society minus its revolutionary and disintegrating 
elements. They wish for a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. 
The bourgeoisie naturally conceives the world in which it is 
supreme to be the best; and bourgeois socialism develops 
this comfortable conception into various more or less com- 
plete systems. In requiring the proletariat to carry out such 
a system, and thereby to march straightway into ie social 
New Jerusalem, it but requires in reality, that the pro sien 8 
should remain within the bounds of existing’ ees: ate 
should cast away all its hateful ideas concerning Be ¥ 

geoisie, 


i ss systematic form 
» practice it less systems 
A second and more practical, lot 
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of this socialism sought to aeprecate every revolutionar 
| he working class, by showing that 
no mere political reform, but only a change in the materia 
conditions of existence, in economical relations, could be of 
any advantage to ihem. By changes in the material condi. 
tions of existence, this form of Socialism, however, by no 
means understands abolition of the bourgéois relations of 
production, an abolition that can be effected only by a revolu. 
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tion, but administrative reforms, based on the continued 
existence of these relations; reforms, therefore, that in no 
respect affect the relations between capital and labour, but, 


at the best, lessen the cost, and simplify the administrative 
work, of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression, when, 
, it becomes a inere figure of speech. 

Free trade: for the bencfit of the working class. Protec- 
tive duties: for the benefit of the working class. Prison 
Reform: for the benefit of the working class. This is the 
last word and the only seriously meant word of bourgeois 
Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is a bour. 
geois—for the benefit of the working class. 
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3. CRITICAL-UTOPIAN SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


We do not here refer to that literature which, in ever; 
great modern revolution, has always given voice to the de- 
mands of the proletariat: such as the writings of Babeuf anc 
others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its 
own ends, made in times of universal excitement, when 
feudal society was being overthrown, these attempts neces- 
sarily failed, owing to the then undeveloped state of the 
proletariat, as well as to the absence of the economic condi- 
tions for its emancipation, conditions that had yet to be 
produced, end could be produced by the impending bourgeois 
epoch alone. The revolutionary literature that accompanied 
these first movements of the proletariat had necessarily a 
reactionary character. It inculcated universal asceticism and 
social levelling in its crudest form. 
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The Socialist and Communist systems properly so called, 
those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, spring into 
existence in the early undeveloped period, described above, of 
the struggle between proletariat and hourgeotsie, (see section 
I. Bourgeoisie and Proletariat). . 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class 
antagonisms, as well as the action of the decomposing ele- 
ments in the prevailing form of socicty. But the proletariat, 
as yet in its infancy, offers to them the spectacle of a class 
without anv historical initiative or anv independent politicai 
movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even 
pace with the development of industry, the economic situa- 
tion, as they find it, does not as yet offer to them the material 
conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. They 
therefore search after a new social science, after new social 
laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive 
action, historically created conditions of cmancipation to 
phantastic ones, anid the gradual, spontancous class-organis- 
ation of the proletariat to an organisation of society specially 
contrived by these inventors. Future history resolves itself, 
in their eyes, into the propaganda and the practical carrying 
out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of 7 
caring chiefly for the interests of the working-class, as being 
the most suffering class. Only from the point of view of 
being the most suftering class does the proletariat exist for 
them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well 
as their own surroundings, cause Socialists of this kind to 
consider themselves far superior to all class antagonisms. 
They want to improve the condition of every member of 
society, even that of the most favoured. Hence, they habitu- 
ally appeal to society at large, without distinction of class; 
nay, by preference, to the ruling class. For how can people, 
when once they understand their system, fail to see tn it the 
best possible plan of the best possible state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all — 
tionary action: they wish to attain their ends by aera 
means, and endeavour, by small gd ei Pe pave 
doomed to failure, and by the force OF SMM ite 
the way for the new social Gospel. 
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Such phantastic pictures of 


: 


time when the proletariat is still 


future society, painted at i 
ina very undeveloped state, 
and has but a phantastic conception of its own position, cor. 
respond with the first instinctive yearnings of that class for 
a general reconstruction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist publications contain 
They attack every principle of exist- 
ing society. Hence they are full of the most valuable mater- 
ials for the enlightenment of the working class. The 
practical measures proposed in them, such as the abolition 
of the distinction between town and country, of the family, of 
the carrying on of industries for the account of private in- 
dividuals, and of the wage system, the proclamation of social 
harmony, the conversion of the functions of the State into a 
mere superintendence of production, all these proposals point 
solely to the disappearance of class-antagonisms which were, 
at that time, only just cropping up, and which, in these pub- 
lications, are recognised under their earliest, indistinct and 
undefined forms only. ‘These proposals, therefore, are of a 
purely Utopian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and Com- 
munism bears an inverse relation to historical development. 
In proportion as the modern class struggle develops and 
takes definite shape, this phantastic standing apart from the 
contest, these phantastic attacks on it lose all practical value 
and all theoretical justification. Therefore, although the 
originators of these systems were, in many respects, revolu- 
tionary, their disciples have, in every case, formed mere re- 
actionary sects. They hold fast by the original views of their 
masters, in opposition to the progressive historical develop- 
ment of the proletariat. They, therefore, endeavour, and 
that consistently, to deaden the class struggle and to recon- 
cile the class antagonisms. They still dream of experimental 
realisation of their social Utopias, of founding’ isolated 
‘* phalanstéres,’’ of estabhshing ‘‘ Home Colonies,’’ of set- 
ting up a ‘* Little Icaria ’’ (c)—duodecimo editions of the 
New Jerusslem, and to realise all these castles in the air, 
they are compelled to appeal to the feelings and purses of 
the bourgeois. By degrees they sink into the category of 


also a critical element. 


(c) Phalanstéres were socialist colonies on the plan of Charles 
Fourier; lcaria was the name given by Cabet to his Utopia and, 
later on, to his American Communist colony. 
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ative Socialists depicted ubove, yd 
more systematic pedantry, and Dy 
the miraculous 


the reactionary conserv 
ing from these only by Ragone! 
their fanatical and superstitious belief in 
Hec ‘their social science, a | 
PR i, violently oppose all pooolitre ses ti os on 
the part of the working class; such ACLON, iC ording 4 
them, can only result from blind unbelief in the new Gospel. 


The Owenites in England, and the Iourterists in 


‘rane CLV e ' Chartists and the ‘ Re- 
France, respectively oppose the Chartist | the 


furmistes. ” 


V. 
POSITION OF THEE COMMUNISTS IN RELATION TO 
THE VARIOUS EXISTING OPPOSITION PARTIES 


Section II. has made clear the relations of the Com- 
munists to the existing working class parties, such as the 
Chartists in England and the Agrarian Reformers in 
America. 

The Communists fight for the attainment of the immedi- 
ite aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests of 
the working class; but in movement of the present, they also 
represent and take care of the future of that movement. In 
France the Communists ally themselves with the Social- 
emocrats (a), against the conservative and radical bour- 
geoisie, reserving, however, the right to take up a critical 
position in regard to phrases and illusions traditionally 
handed down from the great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing 
sight of the fact that this party consists of antagonistic 
elements, partly of Democratic Socialists, in the French 
sense, partly of radical bourgeots. —_ 

In Polund they support the party that insists on an 
agrarian revolution, as the prime condition for national eman- 
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Repke igir YS Democracy signified, with cheese its Gnven ork, 
Sei n of the Democratic or Republican Dé 
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tinged with Socialism. 
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cipation, that party which tomented the 
Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever ; 
acts in a revolutionary way, against the absolute monarch 
the feudal squirearchy, and the petty bourgeoisie. a 

But they never cease, for a single Instant, to instil aoa 
the working class the clearest possible recognition of the hos. 
tile antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, in order 
that the German workers may straightway use, as so Many 
weapons against the bourgeoisie, the social and political 
conditions; that the bourgevisie must necessarily introduce 
along with its supremacy, and in order that, after the fall 
of the reactionary classes in Germany, the fight against the 
bourgeoisie itself may immediately begin. 


The Communists turn their attention chielly to Ger.- 
many, because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois re. 
volution, that is bound to be carried out under more advanced 
conditions of European civilisation, and with a much more 
developed proletariat, than that of England was in the seven- 
teenth, and of France in the eighteenth century, and because 
the bourgeois revolution of Germany will be but the prelude 
to an immediately following proletarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every re- 
volutionary movement against the existing social and poli- 
tical order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the 
leading question in each, the property question, no matter 
what its degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and agree- 
ment of the democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a Communistic revolution. The 


proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win. 


Working men of all countries unite! 


Insult PCCUOH Q| 
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